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'* JOSEPH ADDISON, ES 


IF English verse is indebted to Pope for it's first perfection, English® 
prose is under no less obligation to Addison. He was born, May 2672, © 
at Milston, in Wiltshire; where his father, age learned man, was rector. 

He _ obtained a masterly knowledge of classical literature,. and 
distinguished himself by several fine compositions in Latin verse, But 

he was twenty-two years of age before he published any Englislyperfor-" _ 
mance; several poetical pieces then acquired him much reputation. 

Having obtained the patronage of Sir John Somers, and a pension of 
zool. per annum, he made the tour ot Italy; and, inspired by ths clas 
sick genius of the land, wrote his celebrated Epistle to Lord Hallifaxæ. 

In 1703, he returned home, poor and dejected. His future prospects 
were not now favourable; for hig friends were out of power, and his - 
pension had ceased on the death of King William, Solicited to celebrate 
in verse the splendid victories of Marlborough, he produced his Came 
paign; and was immediately created a commissioner of appeals.  _ 
n 1709, he became secretary to the Marquis of Wharton, then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland; and, during his residence in that kingdom, as-". 
sisted his friend Steele, the author of the Tatler, with several pieces dis- 
tinguished for their superior merit. The town was enchanted by these 
concise and elegant essays; which were alike admitted to the tables of — 
coffee · houses, and the toilettes of the fair. The Spectator, which % -* eZ 
followed, was received with an ardour honourable to the national taste.. 
This work was succeeded by the Guardian, and other periodical essays Wu 
in which the politicks as well as- the genius of Addison prompted hr, 
to engage. They were all equally characterized by a felicity of eom po 
sition, which united to exquisite humour the graces of fine writing. ' 12 
In 1713, appeared his famous tragedy of Cato, which was long gad 
on as a dramatick miracle. It is not one of it's inferior applauses, tat EE 
it has been translated into various we "= the most eminent writer. 

In 1716, he married the Countess 

more splendid than happy. , : 
In 1717, he was appointed one of the secretaries of state to George I. 
But the duties of this Situation being uncongenial to his accustomed. 
habits : he solicited his dismission ; and ghortly afterwards, June 2719. 
an asthmatick complaint terminated his life. e 

Addison, as a poet, does not now attract notice. As a writer of familiar 
essays, which combine a knowledge of mankind with a humour truly 
original; a critical power, which if not profound is pleasing; anda f- 

eility of imagination, which is the most evident mark of genius; br 
author will be re as inimitable. (5 15 2p 
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DR AKENSIDE. | 
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MARK AKENSIDE, the poet and physician likethe great Cardinal. .. 
a 


Wolsey, was the son of a butcher, His father was of the Presbyterian 
zect, and resided at Newcastle upon Tyne; where, on the gth of Novem- 
ber 1721, our poet was born, He gave yy proofs of possessing genius: 
and, at the age of eighteen, with a view of qualifying him for the office 
of a dissenting minister, was sent to Edinburgh; where, however, he 
00 quitted the study of ary on that of physick. In pursuit of 
medical knowledge, he went to Leyden ;: where he studied three Waere 
and took his doctor's degree, having greatly distinguished himsel 

excellent thesis on the Origin and Growth of the Human Fœtus. 


His greatest work, the Pleasures of Imagination, appeared in 1744. 


Dodsley, by whom it was published, on the copy being offered him at 
the price of a hundred and twenty pounds, took it to Pope; who advised 
him not to make a niggardly offer, as this was 10 every-day writer, 

In 1745, soon after his return from Leyden, he published his first col- 
Jection of Odes ; and was impelled,” says Dr. Jobnson, «© by hisra 
* of patriotism, to write a very acrimonious epistle to Pulteney, whom 
ec gtigmatizes under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 
Having in vain tried to establish himself in his professional practice, at 
Northampton first, and afterwards at Hampstead, he at length settled 
in London, Here, too, notwithstanding his great abilities, he would 
probably have experienced many difficulties, had not Mr. Dyson, with 
à friendship which has few examples, allowed him zool. a year. He now 
became a fellow of the Royal Society, obtained a degree at 8 
and was elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians, and one of the 
Physicians of St. Thomas's Hospital. On the establishment of the 

een's Houshold, he was appointed Physician to her Majesty. 

e published a Latin treatise on the Dysentery, in 1764; which, Dr. 
Johnson remarks, entitled him to the same height of place among the 
© scholars, as he possessed before among the wits.“ In the firſt vo- 
Jume of the Medical Transactions of the College, printed in 2768, are 
three ingenious articles by our author : Observations on Cancers ; the 
Vse of Ipecacoanah in Asthmas; and a Method of treating White Swell- 


* the Joints. 
died of a putrid fever, June 23, 1770, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age; and was buried in the parish church of St. James, Westminster. 
Akenside, though unquestionably a skilful physician, is chiefly to be 
considered as a didactick and a lyrick poet. He intended to have revised 
and augmented his Pleasures of Imagination ; and the reformed work, 
as he left it, is printed with the original, in the collection of his poems, 
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THE renowned George Lord Anson, one of our most enterprizing 
and successful circumnavigators, and heraick British admirals, was 
the son of William Anson, Esq. of Huckborough, in Staffordshire. 
Having early evinced an ardent 22 for naval glory, by the incon- 
ceivable delight with which he listened to and perused narratives of 
naval atchievements, his father very discreetly fostered his inclination, 
and assisted nature by a suitable education. : ; 
He went young into the service; and, having behaved with the 
greatest intrepidity and valour for many years, on the war with Spain, 


in 1739, he was sent with the command of a fleet of five ships, against 


the Spanish settlements in South America. 


Tne particulars of 8 expedition are published in his ce- 


lebrated Voyage. He sail 
ble perils and sufferings, but with unparalleled success, he returned to 
England, and arrived safely at Spithead, on the 15th of June 1744: 
having sailed, in a fog, through the midst of the French fleet, then 
cruizing in the channel. He entered London with drums beating and 
trumpets Sounding, accompanied by thirty-two waggons loaded with 
gold, silver, and other treasure, to the amount of ten millions es. 

He was. almost immediately made Rear Admiral of the Blue, as well 
as one of the Lords of the Admiralty; in April 1745, Rear Admiral of 
the White; and, in July 1746, Vice Admiral of the Blue. The fol- 
lowing summer, being then on board the Prince George of 90 guns, in 
company with Admiral Warren and twelve more ships, off Cape Finis- 
terre, he fell in with a fleet of five French men of war, and four East 
Indiamen, not one of which escaped. The disproportion of force, 


says an ingenious French writer, “ would have given little glory to 


in September 17403 and, after innumera- 


6% Anson, had he attacked a less brave commander than La Jonquiere. 


„This hero fought, as he had always fought z and only surrendered 
H at the very last extremity. ** You have conquered the INVINCIBLE,” 
said he, to Anson, and the GLORY attends you! pointing to two 
of the captured ships which bore those names. 

His services were now rewarded with a Peerage; and, in 1751, he be- 
came First Lord of the Admiralty. His last service was that of convoy - 
ing to England, our present most gracious Queen. His health had been 
Soine time in a declining state; but he died suddenly, after a walk in his 
garden, at Moor Park, in Hertfordshire, on the 6th of June 1762. 

It has been pleasantly remarked of this great man, who was not un- 


frequently duped at play, that . he had been round the world, but never 


«« in it. 
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THE poet, Ariosto, one of the most celebrated of all the Italian bards, 
was born, in 1474, at Reggio, in Lombardy, of a family allied to the 
Dukes of Ferrara. : | 

That genius, which has rendered him immortal, displayed itself at an 
early age, His tragedy of Pyramus and Thisbe was composed while 
was yet a child, and acted by his brothers and sisters. 

His father, insensible to the charms of verse, was desirous of his ap- : 
plying to the more profitable study of the law. It is honourable to the - 
young poet, that he acquiesced, much against his inclination, till te 
death of his father, when he resumed more congenial employments. 
He was introduced to Cardinal Hypolito, of Este; and, at the age of 
thirty years, inspired by the leisure in which his patron had placed him, 

n a work of more importance than any he had hitherto attempted, 

he Orlando Furioso is, perhaps, really inferior to the Jerusalem De- 

ivered, of Tasso, but it has more admirers; and, if every passage were 

Separately compared with similar ones in Tasso, it is not improbable that 
the balance might incline in favour of Ariosto, 

His Seven Satires greatly pleased in their day; but are neglected by 
3 as uninteresting. The common fate of all personal satire. 

His Five Comedies, said to shew great dramatick ability, are as little 
known, But if he obtains not a seat near Terence, he has sull the higher 
honour to be placed near Virgil and Homer. : | 

Desirous of; gratifying all tastes, he tried every species of composition. 
Terrible descriptions succeed to the most voluptuous images ; which, 
in their turn, are followed by the sagest and most moral precepts. 

His stories are inconceivable, impossible, travagant; but they 
are so well conducted, and so exquisitely written, that we pardon every 
extravagance, for the charms of the diction, and that exhaustless ima- 
gination which the poet continually displays. = 

The love of poetry did not prevent his applying himself to politicks: 
but, an indolent epicurean, he rather chose to quarrel with his benefactor, 
than accompany him to Hungary. At the death of the cardinal, he at- 
tached himself to Alphonso, Puke of Ferrara; for whom he translated 

the Menechmi of Plautus, and several French and Spanish dramas. 

A feeble constitution disgusted him with life. He said, to those 
who were near him in his last moments, that most of his friends had de- 
parted ; and that his only hope was, to meet them again. He died, in 
1533, at the age of 59 years. he E 

The Emperor Charles V. had bestowed on him a crown of laurel, in 
the same year—a presage of his poetical immortality! _ 
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DR. ARMSTRONG, 


THE celebrated Dr. John Armstrong like Akenside, both a poet and 
physician—was born at Castleton, in Roxburghshire, where his father 
was a minister of the Scottish church. On the 4th of February 17324 
having compleated his education at the university of Edinburgh, he took 
his degree in physick with uncommon reputation. In 1735, hepublished, 

ut London, a very humorous Essay for Abridging the Study of Physick; 
Inscribed to the then popular Quacks; the dialogue of which is thought 
to possess much of the spirit of Lucian. Two years afterwards, he 
published a Synopsis of the History and Cure of the Venereal Disease, 
with an ingenious Dedication to Dr. Alexander Sturt, a person who 
© had an indisputable right to judge severely of the performance presented 
« to him. This was soon followed by the Economy of Love, a ; 
of merit, but shamefully tinctured with the licentiousness of Ovid. It 
was not till 1744, that he produced his chef d'ceuvre, the Art of pre- 
serving Health; a work which has compleatly established his fame, both 
as a poet and physician; on the most unperishable basis. 

In 2 Dr. Armstrong was appointed one of the Physicians to the 
Hospital for Lame and Sick Soldiers; in 1751, he published his 
on Benevolence; and, in 1753, Taste, an Epistle to a Young Critick. 

His Sketches, or Essays on various Subjects, by Launcelot Temple, Esq. 
were published in 1758. In 1760, he was appointed Physician to the 
Army in Germany 8 the next year, he wrote his poem, called Day; 
an Epistle to John Wilkes, of Aylesbury, Es8q: in which a reflection on 
Churchill called forth the resentment of that severe satyrist, and inter- 
rupted the subsisting amity between our author and Mr. Wilkes. 

n 1770, Dr. ee, He a collection of Miscellanſes, in 
two volumes, including the Forced Marriage, a tragedy; and, in 1771, a 
Short Ramble through some parts of France and Italy, under his fa- 
yourite fictitidus name of Launcelot Temple, Esq. 

In 1773, he published his Medical Essays; towards the conclusion of 
which, he accotints for his not having such extensive ee as some 
of his brethren, by his not being qualified to employ the usual means, 
from a ticklish state of spirits, and a — excess of sensibility. 
He complains much of some of the faculty, of the herd of criticks in 
general, and particularly of the Reviewers. He died in September 1779 yz 
and, to the surprize of every body, left behind him upwards of 3cool. 

Dr. Armstrong, by entertaining a blameable contempt of the publick 
opinion, was too often prevented from exerting his great talents suffi - 
ciently to his own honour. Yet he has left enough to convince the best 

Judges, that he possessed a mind of wonderful capability. | 
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ulis celebrated composer, whose musick has been the delight of 
the present, and must prove the admiration of every sueceeding age, was 
the son of Mr. Arne, an eminent upholsterer, in King Street, Covent 
Garden; where Thomas Augustine was born, on the 2$th of May 1710 
His father, who was also father of the famous Mrs. Cibber, is sup 
to be characterized by Addison, in N& r55, and Ne 160, of the Tatler. 
Young Arne was early in life placed to the study of the law; but 
that profess ĩon not suiting his taste, he secretly purchased an old violin, 
and seized every opportunity of stealing to a garret, that he might in- ; 
dulge his favourite —_ till his father, accidentally visiting a 
concert, and seeing the 3 awyer seated among the performers, con- 
1 he should abandon the law, and pursue his inclination for 
musiek. | : 
He was accordingly placed under Festin, an excellent performer on 
the violin; and soon rivayed his master. Having thus attraſted the 
notice of other great Italian musicians, he obtained free access to the 
King's Theatre; where, by the most studious attention, he acquired 
that perfection of taste,which was alone wanting to qualify his naturally 
rich fund of musical tone and expression. 
At the age of eighteen, he composed Addison's Rosamond; his next 
work was the Masque of Alfred; and the inimitable Comus compleatly 
established his fame. 5 
In 1736, he married Miss Cecilia Young, a very favourite vocal per : 
former; and the degree of Doctor of Musick was conferred on him, 
July 6, 1759, by the University of Oxford. | EE 
3 the Guardian Outwitted, and the Nose, were written, as 
well as composed, by Dr. Arne; who always insisted that he was a 
much better poet than a musieian. His songs are esteemed standards of 
the genuine English ballad; and his Organ Concertos will ever remain 
as a testimony that his instrumental musick is not inferior to his vocal. 
Dr. Arne died, the gar of March 1778, of a spasm on Bis lungs. 
He had originally imbibed the principles of the Romish church; but all 
restraints A ion had been many years thrown off. In the last stages : 
of his illness, however, he im the most Sincere penitence; and, „„ 
about an hour preceding his dissolution, sung an inconceivably har- 
monious Hallelujah; which, from the celestial beauty of the composition, 
seemed calculated, as it were, to usher the pardoned sinner into the im- 
mediate presence of his Maker. ER, 1 6 
He was survived by Mrs. Arne; as well as by his son, Mr. Michael 
Arne, who inherited a large share of his father's matchless ability. 
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 AFTERBURY; 


THE celebrated but unfortunate Dr. Francis Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, was born March 6, 1662, at Middleton, or Milton Keynes} 
near Newport Pagnel, Bucks, where his father was rector. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster; from whence, in 1686, being elected a —— 
Christ Church, Oxford, he soon became distinguished for great wit 
learning, and gave early 3 of poetical ability. His Latin version of 
Dryden's Absalom and Achitopel, his translation of some Odes of Hos 
race, and his Epigram on a Eady's Fan, have been much admired. 


In 1687, he proved himself to be an able controversial writer,-as well 


as a strenuous advocate for the Protestant religion, by his excellent 
answer to the famous Cons iderations on the Spirit of in Luther 
and the Origin of the Reformation. ö | 
Having married the beautiful Miss Osborne, to whom his Epi on 
Joke had been addressed, and who was a distant relation of the Duke of 
s, though she had little or no fortune, he quitted Oxford, and was _ 


elected lecturer of St. Bride's, London. Soon afterwards, he was ap- 


pointed chaplain to King William and Queen Mary; and other prefer- 
ments hastily followed); for he was à very popular preacher, and dis- 


7 tinguished himself as a warm advocate of the established church. 


n 1704, he was made Dean of Carlisle, by Queen Anne; in 17123 
Dean of Christ Church; and, in 1713, Bishop of Rochester. 

On the coronation of George I. however, his tide of prospetity began 
to turn. He became a constant and violent opposer of administration z 
and, during the rebellion, which immediately broke out in Scotland; 
having indisereetly refused to sign the famous loyal declaration of the 
Bishops, he paved the way for that suspicion of disaffe&ion which aftera 
wards terminated in the total ruin of his terrestrial hopes. 

On the 24th of August 1772, being suspected of a plot to favour the 
Pretender, he was apprehended, and committed to the Tower; from 
whence, having been condemned to perpetual exile, by a bill of pains and 
penalties; he waz embarked, June 18, 1924, on board the Aldbor ough 

n of war, and landed the following Friday at Calais. | 


le died at Paris, on the 15th of February 17323; and, his — 


being brought over; was deposited in a vault which he had ten years b 
fore prepared for it's a, in Westminster Abbey. 

His epistolary Torrespondence with Pope and Swift, and his known 
intimacy with Addison, may serve to evince that, however imprudent he 
might be, as an inveterate of the ministry, he must have been 
8 by those celebrated characters guiltless of actual treason. 

his melancholy fate teach future violent partizans the necessity of 
— their resentments ! 
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FRANCIis, Lord Verulam, and Viscount St. Alban's, commonly 
called Lord Bacon, one of our earliest and greatest philosophers, was 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper of the great - seal, and born at 
York House, in the Strand, on the 22d of January 1561. He was 


noticed by Queen Elizabeth, while an infant, for the readiness of his 
woieit; and she frequently called him her young lord-keeper. At twelve 


ears of age, he went to Trinity College, Cambridge; and such was 
bs incredible progress in science, that he had, at sixteen, not only be- 
come a compleat master of the whole circle of liberal arts, as then taught, 
but began to perceive those imperfections in the reigning philosophy, 
which bh afterwards so effectually exposed. k 


On quitting the university, his father sent him to France; where, | is 


+4 
2 


before he was nineteen, he wrote a general view of the state of Europe: 


but, Sir Nicholas d 
mon-law in Gray's Inn, Here he was patronized by Essex ; Whose 


death it was afterwards his official duty to palliate, which has drawn on | 


him the reproach of ingratitude. 
At the accession of } 


The next year, he was appointed Keeper of the Great-Seal;z and, the 
year following, Chancellor of England, with the title of Lord Verulam. 


In the midst of these honours, and notwithstanding his multiplicity- 


Ving, he retu to England, and studied the com- _ 


— 


ames I. he wrote in favour of the Union of 
England and Scotland; and, in 1616, was sworn of the privy- council. 


of business, he neither forgot nor Te his philosophical studies; 
a 


but published, in 1620, his Novum num Scientiarum. 5 
Being accused of bribery and corruption, the King prevailed on him 
to make no defence; and he was, on the zd of May 1621, fined 40,0001. 
and sentenced to be imprisoned during his majesty s pleasure. The fta 
were chiefly to his servants; and, during his trial, on their rising from 
their seats, as he passed them—* Sit down, my masters, said his 

lordship z “ your rise has been my fall.” hy 

He retired, after a short imprisonment, to the shade of a contempla- 
tive life, which he had always loved. The King also remitted his fine; 


and, in the first year of Charles I. he was again zummoned to parliament. 


= 2 


* His last five years were wholly devoted to AI studies. He 


died April 9, 1626, and was buried in St. Michael's church, St. Alban's. 


Addison says, that he had the sound, distinct, comprehensive know - 
ful light graces of Cicero: and 
Lord Orford, who calls him the Prophet of Arts which Newton was. 


ledge of Aristotle, with all the beauti 


afterwards to reveal, pronounces that his genius and his works must be 
universally admired as long as science exists. 2 
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PETER BAYLE. 


THIS learned and acute French critick was born, November 18, 16#7, 
at Carlat, a village in the county of Foix. His father, who was a Pro- 
testant minister, having taught him the Greek and Latin languages, 
sent him, in 1666, to the Protestant academy at Puylaurens. Three | 

ears afterwards, he attended the lectures in the Jesvits college at Tou- 

use; wherey/ the doubts raised in his mind by reading controversial 
divinity, increased by the arguments of a Romish priest, made him re- 
nouncè the Protestant religion. His apostacy, however, was of no long 
duration; for, in less than eighteen months, he secretly quitted Tou- 
louse, and made his abjuration, in the presence of three Protestant mi- 
nisters. He afterwards went to Geneva; to Copet; to Roan, in Nor- 
mandy; and, lastly, to Paris: in all which places, he officiated as a 4 
private tutor, with different families of distinction. 

In 1675, the Professorship of Philosophy, at Sedan, becoming va- 
cant, he obtained the situation, by vanquishing in argument three pow» + 
erful opponents. He remained here, with great credit, till the sup- 
pression of the Protestant academies, in 1681 when he retired to Rot- 
terdam, where he was appointed Historical and Philosophical Professor. 

In 1684, he commenced his celebrated Literary Journal; which, in 
1686, drew him into a correspondence with the famous Christiana, 
Queen of Sweden. He had inserted a letter, said to be written by the 
Queen, and condemning the persecution of the French Protestanty 
on which he remarked, that it was a remainder of Protestantism.?* 

The Queen acknowledged the letter ; but, having long renounced the 
Protestant Yeligion, denied that this was any “ remainder.” She de- 
sired, however, to have his Journal; and, “ by way of penance,” 
Sno IGOR ORs him to transmit her all curious books that 
Should be published in Latin, Spanish, and Italian, for which she 
would order immediate ee = 

His great work, the Historical and Critical Dictionary came out in 
2695; from which the consistory of Rotterdam very properly exhorted 
our author to expunge all indelicacy and weligion. 'The second edition, 
therefore, in 1502, appeared with many improvements. He died of a 
complaint in his breast, the 28th of December 1706, after he had been 
writing the greatest part of the day. Voltaire says, in placing Bayle 
among the writers who do honour to the age of Louis XIV. though 
« a refugee in Holland, I only conform to the decree of the Parliament 
©« of Toulouse; who, when they declared his will valid in France, not- 

« withstanding the rigour of the laws, expressly said—that such a 
© man could not be considered as a foreigner,” | 
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SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE. 

10 stiee to injured merit, is the most pleasing duty of a biogra- 
pher. far Richard Blackmore had great —— 7 3 —— 0h a 
men than Locke, Addison, and Dr. Johnson: yet, by the unremit- 

« ted enmity of the wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than 
46 his duiness, his name, says the latter, © was so long used to point 
«« every epigram on dull writers, that it became at last a bye-word of 
« contempt. But it deserves observation, that malignity takes hold 


« only of his writings, and that his life passed without reproach, even 
hen his bokdness of 32 


66 wy sion naturally turned on him many 
« eyes desirous to faults, which many tongues would have made 
_ © haste to publiah : but those who could not blame, could at least for- 
46 bear to praise; and, therefore, of his private life, and domestick 
40 there are no memorials.” He was the son of Mr. Robert 
Blackmore, of Corsham, in Wiltshire. At the age of thirteen, he went 
to Westminster School; and, in 1688, to Oxford, where he resided thir- 
teen years. On the 12th of April 1627, he became a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, at which time he lived in Cheapside. It is 
Singular, that his first work was an heroick : he was not known 
as à writer of verses till x695, when he published Prince Arthur. 
Whatever may be the merits or defects of this poem, and it has no small 
— of both, it must have been very popular, having passed through 
three editions in two years. Success attrafts envy; and Dennis as- 
the approbation of 


sailed it with a formal criticism: but it received 
Locke, and the admiration of Molineux. 
Qur indefati writer, amidst all the clamours of Pope, Dryden, 
and the herd of inferior wits, not only published his Prince Arthur in 
ten booksz but King Arthur, in twelve—Eliza in ten—Alfred, in 
twelve - the Redeeiner, in six — Job, in folio— the whole book of 
Psalms the Nature of Man, in three books and his best work, Crea - 
tion, a philosophical poem, in seven with many other poems, His 
prose works, too, are numerous; chiefly on gious, moral, and 
professional subjects. ; | 
He was knighted, by King Willa, in 1697, who also presented him 
with a gold chain and a » and made him one of the roms in 
ordinary. These honours gave an additional stimulus to the inveteracy 
of the wits, who asctibed to his poetry what he owed to his politicks. 
In the Dedication to Alfred; he discloses, that he had a greater part 
in the Hanoverian succession than he had ever boasted. | 
He died the $th of October 1929 ; and the minis tet ho attended his 
death-bed, testified the fervent piety of his last hours; 
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SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 
— — = — 


Jt pe | | : 
- THIS illustrious English lawyer was born in Cheapside, London, 
July 10, 1723. His father, an eminent silkman, died before the birth 
of his son; who was educated at the Charter House, and from thence, 
in 1738, entered a commoner at Pembroke College, Oxford. At this 
early period of life, he obtained Mr. Benson's gold prize-medal of 
Milton, for verses on that poet; and, before he was twenty, though 
entered a student of the Middle Temple, as well as at the university, 
and pursuing with ardour his favourite study of the classicks, with 
logick, mathematicks, &c. he compiled, for his own use only, an in- 
genious treatise on the Elements of Architecture. CE Ns = 
In November 1746, he was called to the bar; and few lovers of © 
try are unacquainted with his celebrated Lawyer's Farewel to the 
123 Three years afterwards, he was elected Recurder of the Bo- 
rough of Wallingford, in Berkshire; and, in April 1750, became 
or of Laws. Though so able a lawyer, as he did not possess the 
ular powers of oratory, his profits at the bar were for many years 
insufficient to defray the contingent expences ! 

In 1754, he began to read his Lectures on the Laws of England; 
publishing, in 2755, his Analysis of these laws, as a guide to his audi- 
tors. On the 20th of October 1758, he was unanimously elected Vi- 
nerian Professor of the Common Law; and, on the 25th, read his In- 
troductory Lecture, since prefixed to his Commentaries. ' 

In 1762, he republished several of his pieces, under the title of Law 
Tracts, in 2 vols. 8vo. and, the year Lens became Solicitor- 
General to the queen, and a Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

In the month of November 1764, he presented the first volume of his 
Lectures, under the title of Commentaries on the'Laws of yr ace 
and, in the succeeding years, the other three volumes. This celebra 
work astonished the world, by giving to law literature a polish of 
which it was not thought to be susceptible.' Tn no former instance, 
| had sound legal know edge, and elegant literature, been $0. happily 

united. In 1770, the abilities of this great and good man were re- 
warded by his being made one of the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas z and the remainder of his life was continually employed either in 

his professional duties, or in some plan of publick utility: the last of 
these services was the famous act of parliament for solitary imprison- 
ment and hard labour, instead of transportation. He died, February 24. 
1780. Since his death, have been published, pursuant to his will, Re- 
ports of Cases determined in the several Courts of Westminster, from 
1746, to 1779, in 2 vols. folio. - : 
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THE great Herman Boerhaave was born at Voorhoot, a village in 
Holland, situated about two miles from Leyden, on the 318t of August 

1668. His father, a respectable divine, educated him for the church! 
and the ingenious youth, who at the age of eleven understood Latin, 
Greek, and even geometry, in his twelfth year, by a fomentation of salt 


and wine, cured himself of an obstinate uleer in the left 2288 | 


had baffled the skill of his surgeons. At fourteen he went to Leyden, 
where he soon acquired great reputation; but, losing his father, he en- 
perienced many difficulties. Such, however, were his talents and assi- 


| duity, that he rapidly acquired M e of human learning. He 
t 


studied the Sacred Writings, and the best comments, in the original 
Hebrew, Chaldee; and Greek languages; and attained to such know-" 


* 4+ 


ledge of mathematicks, that he for some years drew his subsistence _ 


from teaching them. In 1693, he took a doftor's degree in physick, 


still intending to make divinity his profession. But an accidental con- 
N ds against him, as a supposed fa- 


versation 2 rise to some preju 
vourer of the doctrine of Spinosa, he resolved on the practice as well as the 


study of medicine. Till the year 1709, he officiated, at Leyden, with the 


title of lecturer only: but, at length, in 1714, he arrived at the highest 
dignity in the university. In short, he was, at once, professor in medi- 
cine, in chemistry, and in botany. Foreigners flocked in crowds to his 
lectures; all anos sent him students as well as patients. He insrruft- 
ed, he encouraged them: he smoothed their labours, and cured their 
iseases. The Academy of Sciences at Paris, and the Royal Society of 
ondon, admitted him honorary member, and he communicated to them 


his chemical discoveries. His works have been translated into almost 


every language of Europe. His Ka a. comprehend the theory aud 
the practice of medicine. He reduced the science to the clearest and 
most luminous principles, and may be considered as the Euclid of 
3 It has even been asserted, that the faculty need no other 
ks, than those which he has published. : | | 
During the latter part of his lite, Boerhaave's chief pleasure was that 
of visiting his country-seat, Where he had a large garden, stocked with 
the choicest exoticks. He was passionately fond of musick, and him- 
elf played the guitar. Innocent mirth he considered as the salt of life; 
and so little regarded detraction, that be used to say“ Calumny is 
like the brands flying from a large fire, which quickly go out if you 
do not blow them.“ | | 
He died immensely rich, on the 24d of September 1738; having nearly 
compleated his seventieth year. | 45 
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reat French satyrist, and eminent poet, Nicholas Boileau, | 
aux, was born at Crone, near Paris, on the 1st of No- 


ar before he reached 


2 scarcely leave 


his books for his meals. After compleating his philosophical studies, 
an advocate; but he soon quitted 
the practice of the law, which he has ingenious] censured in his fifth 


at the 


Epistle. He now studied divinity ; with which, also, he 
of is mind, 


short time disgusted. The native candour and 3 — | 
— : 


e of twenty, he was admi 


equally revolting from- the chicane of the bar, and of t 
resolved to pursue his own inclination and genius. 


in a 


Boileau's first Satires were published in 1666, and they 


with great avidity by all ranks, The authors whom he had censured 


furiously attacked him; and he answered them all in his ninth Satire, | 


which has been esteemed his chef d'ceuvre. 
did not always $ | 
> Succeeded his celebrated Art of Poetry. In the former he had held u 
examples to be avoĩded; he now gave precepts to be pursued, Boileau 
Art of Poetry, it has been said, should be the guide of every poet, and 
the critical code of every man of taste. It is here that the true merits of 
Boileau discovex themselves. They consist in the art of speaking rea- 


on, in verse h 


To these Sati 
the persons of those whose works were con 


res, which 
dem 


ned, 


onious, and full of images; in the purity of his die- 


tion; in the arrangement of his ideas, which are always just and wise 3 
and the happy chain by which he artificially connects the natural fruit 
2 his genius. He rises not to sublime heights, but he never falls“ The 
Lutrin, or Reading-Desk, in six cantos, produced in 1674, is 9 
as the most ingenious comick poem in the French language. 
the honour to recite some of the cantos to Louis XIV. who also asked 
him to repeat many passages in his former | 
« have praised you more, said the king, if you had not praised me 


c too-much. 


uctions . 


4% T would 


give you a pension of two thousand livres, and per- 


« mission to print all your works. In the privilege, his majesty ex- 
ressly says I am desirous to procure for the publick, by reading 
«© these works, the same satisfaction as I have myself received. 
In 1677, Boileau was appointed by the king to write his history, in 
conjunction with his friend Racine; and, in 1684, he was chosen a 


member of the French academy. 
After the death of Racine, 


ileau lived very 


retired, He sa little 


company; and W accustomed to say, that he liked better to be read, 
pro”. 


than to 


He died in 1711, at the age of 75. 
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LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


THE illustrious Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, that 
noble philosophical and political author, was born about the year 1672. 
He was educated at Eton, from whence he went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was greatly distinguished, as a youth of uncommon. 
en the Afb parliament of Kin Willi hich met February 

nt ng William, which y 10% 
$700, he was member for Wotton Basset; and, soon after — 
of Queen Anne, he was appointed secretary at war. 

In March 1713, the seals being taken from him, and his office papers 
seized, he gecretly retired to France; and, in the September following, 
articles having been exhibited against him by Sir t Walpole, 2 
was attainted of high · treason. | 5 | 1 

Having lost his first lady, he now married the Marchioness de Vil- 
Jette, niece to Madame de Maintenon and, obtaining a promise of 
his Majesty's pardon, on certain conditions, his father was created 
Baron of Battersea, and Viscount St. John. This was in July 17163 
and, in the same year, he wrote his celebrated Reflections on Exile. He 
remained in France till 17233 when, having obtained a-full and free 
pardon, he returned to England. Two years afterwards, he purchased 
a seat of Lord Tankerville, at Dawley, near Uxbridge, which he im- 

roved into a most elegant villa; and for ten years chiefly employed _ 
—— in writing political tracts, and corresponding with Pope, Swift, 
and other literary friends. He then again went over to France, where 
he remained till the death of his father; on which event, he settled at 
Battersea, the ancient seat of the family, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life in the highest dignity. He was now as great a 1 | 
Josopher as he had hitherto been a statesman; and read, reflected, 
and wrote, — wan; (4 Pope and Swift almost adored him; and the 
former received from his lordship the materials for the inimitable Essay 
on Man, which he commences with his name. Awake, my St. 
« John,” &c. In 1749, appeared his Spirit of Patriotism, Idea of a Pa- 
triot King, and State of Parties at the Accession of George I. He 
had often wished to breathe his last at Battersea; and there he at length 
died, November 123, 1751. A 

Lord Bolingbroke is chiefly to beadmired for his profound know] | 
of history, his grand ideas, and his bold and manly eloquence. His 


passions, always impetuous, led him into many improprieties; and it 


was neatly remarked, by one of his chief admirers, that he had seen Bo- 
lingbroke, who instructed Pope to assert, that © whatever is, is right, 
dening with rage and disappointment ! 
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THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE. 
—— ———— — I ET TT ge . — 
THIS illustrious experimental philosopher, and distinguished moral, 
scientifick, and religious author, was the seventh son, and fourteenth 
child, of Richard Earl of Corke, of Lis more, in the province of Muns- 
ter, Ireland ; whiere he was born, on the 26th of January 1627. He. 
was educated in England, under his father's old friend Sir Henry 
Wotton, at Eton school, From whence he went to study on the con- 
tinent, accompanied by one of his brothers and a travelling tutor. Af- 
ter residing some time at Geneva, and visiting most parts of France 
and Italy, where he made great progress in losophical learning, he 
reached London in 1644. 5 es | 

His father being now dead, and having left him an estate in England, 

he resided there for some time, never losing sight of his favourite stu- 
dies; and at length, in 16 54, to pursue them with more effect, he re- 
rhoved to Oxford, where at this time many persons of congenial senti- 
ments had retreated from London, and formed a philosophical society. 
It was here that he first invented the air · pump; brought to perfection, 
in 1678, by Mr. Robert Hooke, the ingenious associate of his chymi- 
cal operations. On the incorporation of the Royal Society, by Charles II. 
in 1663, Mr. Boyle was appointed one of the council. 

The works of Mr, Boyle are prodigiously numerous; and his reli- 
ious zeal was demonstrated on all occasions, not only in his writings, 
ut in his life. He defrayed the expence of translating and printing 

an impression of the New Testament into the Malayan tongue, whic 
he sent all over the East Indies; he nobly rewarded the translator into 
Arabick of Grotius's Truth of the Christian Religion, and sent an edi- 
tion into every country where that language is understood; he gave 
70ol. for the Irish bible, and largely contributed to that of the Welsb. 
For the propagation of the Gospel in America and the East Indies, he 
also gave 4ool. a year; and, above all, he established for ever, the in- 
comparable Lecture atBow Church, Cheapside, in defence of the Gospel, 
against infidels of every description; which has produced, and is still 
producing, so many volumes of exquisite discourses. 
This great, and most worthy man, died on the zoth of December 1691; 5 
and was buried at St. Martin's in the Fields, Westminster. f 
The great Boerhaave, after declaring Lord Bacon to be the father of | 
experimental philosophy, asserts that Mr, Boyle succeeded to the genius 
and enquiries of the great Verulam, * Which,” says he, of Mr. © 
% Boyle's writings, shall I recommend? All of them. To him we owe 
bc the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, fossils : so that from 
« his works may be deduced the whole system of natural knowledge.” 
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DR. BROOME. 
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THE Reverend Dr. William Broome, an elegant writer of verse, 
was born in Cheshire, but neither the time nor place of his birth ap- 
to be known. It has been conjectured, that his parentage was 
mean: he was, however, educated on the foundation of — where, 
though he was captain of the school during a whole year, no vacancy 
occurred to give him a scholarship at ow . College, Cambridge. 
Owing to this circumstanee, such. as has rarely been known to happen, 
he became superannuated; and was sent, by the contributions of his 
friends, to St. John's, where he obtained a small exhibition. Fav 
From his proneness to metrical composition, he was frequently called 
the Poet, by his companions at the university; yet he very early ap- 
peared in the world as a translator of Homer into prose—probably, for 
bredd in conjunction with Ozell and Oldieworth. = Se. 4% . 
While Pope was on a visit to Sir John Cotton, at Madingley, near 
Cambridge, Broome was introduced as a brother poet; and he is 
thought to have been employed by Pope in making extracts from Eu- 
Stathius, for the notes to his translation of the Iliad. In the volumes of 
try published by Lintot, and comm called Pope's Miscellanies, 
— are several of Broome's early productions. 3 
He is said to have afterwards translated, for Pope, the second, sixth; 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty- third books 
of the Odyssey, and to have written all the notes. That Broome went 
through these eight books, as well as that Fenton furnished four 2 
is not to be disputed; but we entertain no doubt that Pope went ov! 
the whole, so as to make it in a great measure his own, In this opinion - 
we are strengthened, as well by the censure which he afterwards passes 
on Broome, as by the known fact of his frequent alterations in eve 
thing written even by himself. Broome complained of Pope's parsi- 
mony, and Pope of Broome's poetry. They 8 became ene- 
mies; and though they are said to have been reconciled, it is supposed 
that they never afterwards were cordial friends. +. aa Vibes 
Having obtained the rectory of Sturston in Suffolk, Broome there 
married a wealthy widow; and this, it may be reasonably concluded, 
aved the be for farther preferment. In 1428, when the king visited 
ambridge, Broome became a doctor of laws; and; in the same year, 
was presented, by his majesty, to the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk. 
Towards the close of his life, he grew again poetical, and amused him- 
self with translating several of Anacreon's Odes. 


He died at Bath, on the 16th of November 1745, and was buried in 
the abbey church of that city. | | 
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BUCHANAN. . 
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THE celebrated George Buchanan was born in Scotland, in 1596, 
His life was a series of adventures. | Fs 8 
He was sent to Paris for education; but returned, in two years. 
Afterwards, he served a campaign with the French auxiliaries ; and, 
having suffered much hardship, was confined by sick ness all the winter. 

On his recovery, he studied logick at St. Andrew's ;. but soon drew his 

tutor to Paris. He was now only F e z and, embracing the tenets 
of Martin Luther, he struggled with distress for two years, and then 
went to teach grammar in the college of St. Barbe. In this situation 
he was found by the young Earl of Cassels ; who, being charmed with 


his talents, -- & him five years, and then took him into Scotland. On 
3 


the earl's death, being about to return to France, James V. retained him 
as tutor to his natural son, afterwards the famous Earl of Murray, re- 
gent of Scotland. Having offended the monks, by his satirical vers 

he fled to England; but finding that, under Henry VIII. Lutherans and 
Papists were both burnt in the same fire, he went over to France, From 

Paris, where he found Cardinal Beaton, one of his greatest enemies, he 
privately retired to Bourdeaux. There he for three years officiated as 
tutor to the new publick school; and wrote the Baptista, the Medea, 
and two other tragedies, Hearing, then, that the cardinal had made 
interest for his apprehension, he escaped into Portugal ; where he be- 


came tutor in the infant university of Coimbra, and translated the 


Psalms of David into Latin Verse. After suffering much, from the per- 
secutions of his old enemies, the monks, he obtained his liberty, da l 
came over to England. beg | to the confusion of the times, however, 
in 1552, he again ventured to France. Two years afterwards, he dedi- 
cated his tragedy of Jeptha to the Marshal of France, who made him 


preceptor to his son. In this situation he continued five years; and 


then returning to Scotland, in 1563, he joined the reformed church. In 
two years, he again visited France; but was recalled, in 1566, by Mar 
Queen of Scots, who made him principal of St. Leonard's College, in 


the university of St. Andrew, and intended to give him the care of 


her infant son. But the queen's troubles coming on, he joined the Earl 
of Murray's party; and even wrote his detection, —— on her 


character and conduẽt. The 3 however, made him precep- 


tor to the young king, James 


Buchanan wo. ny op the last twelve years of his life in writing the 
History of Scotland ; and is eee held to have happily united the 
force and brevity of Sallust, with the ele 


— —— 
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. gance and perspicuity of Livy, 
He died at Edinburgh, February 28, 1582, aged seventy-six years. 
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THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


IHE illustrious 1 Sheffield, commonly called Duke of Bucking- 
i 


ham, though in reality created Duke of Buckinghamshire, was born in 


t 
the year 2649. His Rae Edmund Earl of Mulgraye, died when he 
was in his ninth year; and, in his twelfth, dissatisfied with his tutor, 


he took the singular resolution of educating himself. : 
At the age of seventeen, he sailed as a volunteer against the Dutch 


and, on his return, obtained the command of a troop of horse. In 2672, . 


he a second time sailed against the Dutch; and, on his return, was ad» 


vanced to the command of the Catharine; the best second-rate in the 


et He afterwards raised a regiment of foot; was appointed colonel 
of the old Holland regiment; made a campaign in the French service 
under Turenne; and, finally, in 1680, commanded the famous arma- 
ment for the relief of Tangiers. At this period, he was one of the lords 


of the bedchamber to Charles II. he had also been installed knight of - 
the garter, and made a considerable figure at court; but had incurred a 


temporary disgrace, by aspiring to the affections of the Princess Anne. 
The success of his expedition against the Moors fully restored him to 


the king's favour. He was, indeed, a compleat courtier! In the reign of 


Charles II, he wrote licentious verses; in that of James II. he attended 
the king to mass; he was pensioned, and made NE of Normanby, 
by William III. and, on the accession of Queen Anne, by whom his 


juvenile regard appears not to have been forgotten, he was made Jord / 
pr named commissioner for treating with the Scots about the 


nion, created Duke of Normanby, and at length of Buckinghamshire. 


Jealous of the Duke of Marlborough, he retired from court, and built 


the famous palace still called Buckingham House. On the change of the 
ministry, however, in 1710, he accepted the office of lord chamberlain 
of the houshold ; but, after the queen's death, attended very little to 
publick affairs, devoting most of his time to literary amutements. 


The duke, who died on the 24th of February 1721, had three wives, 


and they were all widows. By the two first, he no children 8 


the third, a natural daughter of James II. he had a son, who survi 


him till 1735; and then dying, at the age of nineteen, put an end 
to the line of Sheffield. | 7 

If the literary character of the Duke of Buckingham was at one time 
too highly extolled, it has since been, perhaps, equally under-rated. 
His Es8ay on Poetry, and his comedy of the Rehearsal, are works 
alone sufficient to constitute no mean Dr. Johnson says, that 


he had the perspicuity and elegance of an historian, but not the fire 
*« and fancy of a poet.” g 7 
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OF Samuel Butler, a poet of such exquisite humour, that he has 
been estcemed the first and last of his kind, very little is with certain 
known, He was born at Strensham, in Worcestershirez and his father, 
a farmer, gave him a good education at Worcester grammar-school, 
from whence he is supposed to have went to Cambridge. 

In the first situation to which he can be traced, we find him clerk to 
Mr. Jefferys, an eminent justice of the peace, at Earl's Croomb in his 
native county. It seems 3 therefore, that he had acquired some 
knowledge of the law. In this situation, he found leisure not only for 
literary study, but to indulge, both in musick and painting. 

Butler assisted the learne Selden, who was steward to the Countess 
of Kent; and he afterwards resided in Bedfordshire, with Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell's officers, to whom he probably officiated as 
clerk or secretary. It was in this situation, that he first made those 
observations on the characters of the sectaries, which fially produced 
his incomparable Hudibras. | | 

After the Restoration, he became secretary to the Earl of C , 
lord president of the principality of Wales; who, when the Court of the 
Marches was revived, bestowed on our poet the stewardship of -Lut- 
low Castle. He now married Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of good 
ares who possessed a considerable fortune, which is said to have 
been lost by bad securities. | | 5 5 

The first part of Hudibras, e three cantos, was published 
in 1663; and it became popular at court through the taste and 1, 
of the Earl of Dorset. The king quoted, the courtiers studied, and e 
royalist applauded it. In the year TO NE the second 
pr which was received with similar eclat, r 

Vood, to have given him reason to hope for poem and employments of 
value and credit, but no such advantages did he ever obtain. x 

In 1678, he published his third part; still leaving imperfe& a poem, 

of which no man has presumed to attempt the completion. 
_ He died miserably „in September 2680 ; and was buried at the 
8 expence of Mr. Longueville, a gentleman of the Temple, in 
-ovent Garden church-yard. About forty years afterwards, Mr. Bar- 
der, an eminent printer, and Lord Maze London, erected to his me- 
* a monument in Westminster Abbey. | 
hough Hudibras has fixed, on a firm basis, the fame of our author, 
his posthumous works, consisting chiefly of characters, and written in 
prose, possess an infinite fund of wit and humour. His name, says 
Dr. Johnson, „ can only perish with our language.” 
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CAMDEN. 


' THE learned and venerable William Camden, the boast of British 
antiquaries, was born at London, May 2, 1551. His father was a 


painter, probably of heraldry, and he was first sent to Christ's Hos- : 


pital, afterwards to St. Paul's School; from whence, at the age of fif- 
teen, he went to Oxford. His inclination for the study of 8 
began early to be developed. While he was an under graduate at Christ 
Church, be surveyed all the churches and chapels in Oxford, and gave 
a description of the monuments and arms which they contained. 


In 1575, Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster, who had given 


him much friendly assistance at the university, having procured him to 


be chosen second master of Westminster School, he began to digest his 


collections for his great work, the Britannia, to which he devoted all 


his spare hours and holidays, for ten years. It was written in Latin, 


and first appeared in 2386. 
In 1593, he succeeded Dr. Edward Grant, as head - master of West- 


minster School; and, the year following, published the fourth edition 


of his Britannia, corrected and greatly enlarged. It was now violently 
attacked by Rafe Brooke, York Herald : but Camden, in his Defence, 
proves, that in many places objected to, himself was right, and his anta- 
gonist wrong; and, in Dr, Smith's interleaved copy of the Britannia, 
at Oxford, there is a formal Recantation by Brooke. GE 
In 1597, Camden published his Greek grammar, which was received 
in all the publick schools in England. Our author was, the same year, 
promoted to be Clarenceux king at arms. 

In 1600, he published an account of all the monuments of the kings, 
queens, nobles, and others, in Westminster Abbey, with their inscrip- 
tions, Four years afterwards produced his Remains of a greater work 
concerning Britain, the inhabitants, their languages, names, surnames, 


ws peers wise speeches, poesies, and epitaphs ; being a collection of 
$UC 


_ 

ach curious articles, as he had obtained while treasuring, materials for 
his Britannia. N | 

In 1615, appeared his annals of Queen Elizabeth; and, in 1622, he 
founded a lecture on history, in the university of Oxford, to which he 
devoted the manor of Bexley, in Kent, worth 400 l. a ear. 

He died at Chiselhurst, November 9, 1623; where he had chiefly 
resided during the last fourteen years of his life, and directed by his 
will that he should be buried. His executors, however, interred him, 
with great funeral pomp, in Westminster Abbey. 

Camden was not less famous for his virtues, than for his learning. 
In his writings he was candid, in his conversation easy, and in his life 
exemplary, He is the chaste model of all sueceeding antiquaries. 
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THE renowned Hannibal Caracci was born at Bologna, in Italy, in 
the year 15360; where his father, an eminent taylor, gave him a li | 
education. His ability early appeared; of which he displayed a re- 
markable specimen, by painting the its of some thieves who had 
robbed him and his father on the highway, whose features were thus 
so strik ingly pourtrayed to the magistrate, that they were soon appre 
hended —4.— terriers of justice. | : 
Both Hannibal, and his elder brother Augustine, were placed under 

their celebrated cousin, Louis Caracci, and made great progress in the = * 
art. But Augustine, by dividing his attention between the mathe- | 
maticks, natural philosophy, rhetorick, musick, and poetry, as well 
as painting, and even engraving, failed to attain that height of pro- | 
tessional excellence which so supereminently distinguished Hannibal. | 3 
At Parma, at Milan, and at Venice, nibal Caracci added to ; ©: 2 
the improvement which he had received from his cousin. The bro- | 
thers, in the mean time, could neither live separately, nor together : 
now they were divided by their jealousy of each other; and now, by 
habitude, and by affinity, they were again united. In conjunction wi 

their cousin Louis, however, they at length laid the foundation of that 


ed on 25 spirits; till, indulging too freely, ut 
„ in 
which was so fatal to his prototype Raphael, he fell, like him, the 
victim of his amours, in 2609, at the age of 49 years. It was his aeg 
request, to be buried in the same tomb with Raphael; an honour whi 
was 3 him. He is said to have been a friendly, 
plain, honest, and generous man, and peculiarly kind to his pupils. 
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CERVANTES, - 


THE renowned Michael Cervantes Sanvedra, known more a 


rally by the single name Cervantes, was born in 1547, at Alcala de 


Henares, in new Castille. His parents perceiving his inclination for 
learning, would have bred him to the church or to physick ; but, born 


to be a poet, they were unable to prevent his making verses. | 
At an early age, he quitted Spain, and travelled into Italy ; where, 


urged by his necessities, be became valet to Cardinal Aquaviva. Dis- 
gone with a situation so little suited to his genius, he enlisted under 

e banners of Marc Anthony Colonna; and signalized himself at the 
famous battle of Lepanto, in 1571, where he lost his right-hand, 


Having served three years, he sighed for his native country. But the 


voyage proved unfortunate; for, the ship being taken by an Algerine, 
was carried into slavery. He at length proſected a plan to emanci- 


pate himself and thirteen of his unfortunate feilow- sufferers ; one of 
whom treacherously betraying the design, they were conveyed to the 


Sovereign of Algiers, who promised them their lives, provided they 


would discover the contriver of the plot. It was me, said Cer- 


vantes; save my companions, and let me perish!”* The dey, ad- 
miring his courage, spared his life, but still suffered him to remain in 
bondage. After five years and a half, his family having collected the price 


of his ransom, he returned to Spain. His comedies and interludes were 


now performed with the greatest success; and he also produced his 
Galatea, and other less important romances ; but it was not till 160g, 
when the first part of Don Quixote appeared at Madrid, that he disco- 
vered the full force of his genius. This work, translated into all lan- 


ages, is still the first comick romance in the world, A. continuation ' * 


ing produced by a writer named Avellaneda, Cervantes wrote the se- 


cond part, and compleated his plan; which is said to have been suspend- 


ed by the Duke of Lerma, prime- minister to Philip III. who felt the 
keenness of this exquisite satire on the absurd passion for chivalry. 
- The genius of Cervantes, though it procured him a few 3 
2 atrons, prevented not his living in a state of indigence. 

ied at Madrid, on the 2 3d of April 1616, aged 69. ; 


To appreciate the wit, humour, and pleasantry, of the incomparable 
Cervantes, we have only to reflect, how few works have been produced, 


by the innumerable authors of ancient and modern times, which are 
remarkable for these agreeable qualities; and are yet, like Don Quix+ 


ote, free from grossness, from vulgarity, from obscenity, from na- 
_ tionality, and from irreligion, usually the sole sources of gaiety in the 


depraved minds of inferior genius. 
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SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 
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THIS distinguisbed architect, though a native of Sweden, was de- 


scended from the ancient family of the Chalmers in Scotland, Barens 


of Tartas in France: but his grandfather, a very opulent merchant, 
who had supplied Charles XII. of Sweden, and was only paid in the 
base coin of that sovereign, sending his son thither to settle the family 
claims, during this period, and about the year 2726, Sir William Cham- 
bers was born in that country, : #8 * 
At the age of eighteen, having visited China, as supercargo to the 
Swedish East India Company, the slumbering seeds of architectural 
genius seem to have been awakened in his bosom, by the contemplation 
of the elegant though fanciful structures of that singular nation. 
ter studying, with peculiar attention, the manners of the Chinese, and 
articularly their ideas of building and gardening, he came over to Eng. 
5 from whence, with a resolution compleatly to qualify himself 
as an architect, he went to Italy, where he employed à considerable 


time in minute]y investigating the principles of all the remaining works - 


of the best Greek, Roman, and Italian masters. 


On his return to 2 where he settled as a professional archi. 5 


tect, he had the good fortune to be employed by the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, mother of his present . III. for whom he 
made an Eden of Kew Gardens, which before seemed a desart. He 
was also drawing- master to his Majesty, while Prince of Wales; and, 
in this situation, so conducted himself, as to secure the royal patronage 
during the remainder of his life. 1 | e Gs 
Sir William Chambers had the honour to be made a Knight of the 
Polar Star, by the unfortunate Stanislaus Augustus King X Poland, 
who was a 8 admirer of his abilities. a | 
In 1774, 


ty's Board of Works, and ordered to erect that grand national ed 


Somerset Place. This respeQable and lucrative appointment, com- 


Pleated the fortune, as well as the fame, of our esteemed architect; who 
died on Monday the 8th of March 1796, at his house in Norton Street, 
Marybone, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. | 

Sir William Chambers was not only a great architect, but had con- 


sidegable literary talents; as is demonstrated by his celebrated works 


on Oriental Gardening, and on Civil Architecture. He was Treasurer 
of the Royal Academy; a Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Socie= 
eties; Member both of the Imperial Academy of Arts at Florence, and 
the Royal Academy of Architecture at Paris; and, what is still more ta 
his honour, he was & very worthy as well as a very ingenious man. 


f. 
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THE EARL OF CHATHAM, | 
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THIS exalted statesman, William the second son of Robert Pitt, Esq, 
of Boconnock, in Cornwall, by a sister of the Earl of Grandison, was 
born November 3, 1708. At the age of twenty-one, he became a cornet 
of horse; but, having poo Kar a seat in parliament, displayed such 


s of oratory, and auch knowledge of the policy, pr ores and 
àstonis ment, re- 


commercial interests of his country, as at once exci 
zpe&t, and veneration. In 1745, the Dutchess-dowager of Marlbor 


_ rewarded his patriotiam with a legacy of 10,000], and, in May 1746, 


became treasurer and paymaster-general of the army; but resigned in 
27 72 The year following, he was made secretary of state. | 

no sooner took the lead, than every nerve was braced, and the Bri- 
tish arm extended in compleat vigour. - Louisburg fell, under Boscawen 


and Amherst; Saunders; and the immortal Wolfe, triumphed at Que. . 
bec; Senegal and Goree were annexed to the British crown; all the French 


East India possess ĩons reduced; their armiesevery wheredefeated; Belle- 


isle taken; and; the navy of England riding triumphant on the seas, the 


fleets of France were bear: to lic inactive : their coasts were ravaged; 
__ — was annihilated; and their national resources were ex» 

The 30th of July 1766, he was created a peer; but the gout now grew 
$0 Violent, that ho often carried to his Ret „ with 
flannels; and still struggled for the welfare of his country, though 
obliged to be supported by crutches, while he delivered the firm senti- 


ments of his vigorous mind, On the Duke of Richmond's moving to 


withdraw our troops from America, April 8, 1778; the Earl, with en- 
thusiastick energy, opposed the motion. eclared © he was exceed= 


Ing ill; but, as long as he could crawl down to that house, and had 


strength to raise himself on his crutches, or to lift his hand, he would 


vote against givin up the dependency of America on the sovereignty of” 
I 


Great Britain; an 


no other lord was of opinion with him, he would 
singly protest against the measure. These may be considered as the 


dying words of this immortal patriot, who well Knew what was for the 


— 


true interests of both countries. : 
The duke having replied, his lordship attempted again to get on his 
legs : but he was immediately seized with convulsions ; and, being car 
ried to his house, languished till the xxth of May, and then dieg. 
This firm and decided statesman affords the rare instanoe of a Bri- 


tish premier equally the friend of, and equally beloved by, the three. - 
component parts of the chnstitution Wet idolized by the people, and 


dreaded only by his country's foes. Never was there a minister better 


suited to the genius of Englishmen : prompt and daring in the enter- 
33 bold Kr id in — 
ritons are invincible l 


Wich zuch a man at the helm, 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER, the father of English poetry, was born 
at London, in 1328. He was edueated at Cambridge; where, at the age 
ef eighteen, he wrote his Court of Love. After quitting the university, 
he visited the continent; and, on his return, became a student of 
Inner Temple. His accoqpliehments soon gained him the friendship 
of many persons of distingion; through Whose means he was intro- 
duced at court, and howoured by the protection of Edward III. His 
chief residence, for many years, was near the palace at Woodstock, in 
a square stone building, still called Chaucer's House. AER 
1373, the king seht him to Geneva, ow & commission of import- 
ance, which he transaGed with great skill and fidelity, and was soon 
after made a comptrolleFaf the customs. His incomꝭ being now about 
x090l. a year, might well — to live, in those days, as he says 
ke did, “ with dignity in office, and italien among his friends.“ It 
was in this easy and felieitous situation, that he uced his moet hu- 
morous Tales. His satires, however, against the priests, said to have 
deen written te please his e the Duke of Lancaster, We 
favoured the cause of Wickli 4 
blaze ; and, like his noble patron, he was even obliged to quit the 


kingdom, 7 
— eee ee e to England, he was seized and committed 


to prison : from w he procured his en t, by confessions ' 
which brought on his head Late load of enen e . 8 


these misfortunes, gave rise to that excellent treatise, the Testament of 
Love, in imitation of Boethius on the Consolation of Philosophy; as 
well as his admirable treatise on the Astrolabe. . 
The Duke of Lancaster, at last surmounting his troubles, married 
Lady Catharine Swynford, sister to Chaucer's wife; so that Thomas 
Chaucer, the poet's gon, became allied even to the 2 2 of England. 
This union served to throw a * of lustre over the evening of his 
day; and, 8 seventy, he retired to Dunnington Castle, near 
Newbury. The following year he had the satisfaction to see the son of © 
his b -in-law, Henry IV. seated on the throne; who bestowed 
several marks of favour on our poet. But the fatigue of court attend- 
ance was now too burdensome to him; and, in his seventy- second year, 
falling sick at London, he relinquished his last breath, where he re- 
wed his first. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, © - | 
Dr. Johnson observes, that Chaucer was the first English wha 
wrote poetically; and Dryden holds him in the same d | 
tion, as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil. 
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THE illustrious Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, one 
of our most learned and ingenious statesmen, as well as one of our 
test wits, was born in London, on the 27th of September 1694. 
After earl ene Fm accomplished scholar, he travelled to stud 
mankind. On the death of his father, in 1726, he $ucceeded to the ti 
and estates. His brilliant talents gave him great influence in the house 
of peers: and, in 1728, he was zent ambassador to the Hague. In 
1732, he prevailed on the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor 
Francis I. to become a free-mason, Falling ill at the Hague, he voli- 
cited and obtained his recal; and, in 1733, married. | 
He was led, by his love of literature, to seek the society of men of 
genius ; and had the happiness to live in an age when there were ma 
such men to be found, His essays are known to have enriched the cele- 
brated periodical works\gf those days; and Moore, Editor of the World, 
dedicates to the Earl of Chesterfield, expressly as a Correspondent. 


When Dr. Johnson first contemplated the design of his great English 


Dictionary, he was naturally led to look to the patronage of this nõble- 


man, and actually inscribed to him the preliminary plan. But it is 


sufficiently known, that the Earl and Doctor —one all refinement in 
manners, and the other every thing else were soon mutually disgusted 
with one another. The conclusion was, that Johnson published his 
Dictionary without any dedication; which, however, did not prevent 


work in particular, in a paper of the World. 


the Earl from speaking handsomely of the author, and of that great 


Like most brilliant politicians, the Earl of Chesterfield was a true 
courtier while in power, and a patriot when out of place: and he lost 


much of the glory of his early life, by a fatal attachment to gamin 
He died on he 45 of 1 4 the advanced age of 79. * 


The principal work of this noble author, whose other productions 


ehiefly he buried in miscellanies, some of them at present little known, 
is his celebrated collection of Letters to his Son; published, sinet his 


decease, by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope. These, it has been ingeniousl7ß 


remarked, are written by a man who knew the world, but who knew 
it too much; and who, instead of instructing the youth in the duties 
of a 42 citizen, or directing him in philosophical pursuits, only 
seemed anxious that he might learn how to triumph over women. Thi 
however, may be too harsh a sentence on Letters from which much g 


is derivable ; though they are certainly, on the whole, obnoxious to 


censure. It should not be forgot, that to the Earl is also ascribed the. 
CEconomy of Human Life, a work of the most unexceptionable morals. 
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* CHARLES CHURCHILL, one of the firat poetical aatyriets of ux 
K . 


of antiquity. 


— 


\ 


_ CHURCHILL, 


F ˙ mm APE FIFTY VLA os AVC ILA ATT YU 8» OR > 7 er Oe — 


e or nation, was a son of the Reverend Mr. C 


les Churchill, curate 


and leQurer of St. John's, Westminster. He was educated at West- 


minster school; and was early noticed for his _ talents. 

He married very young . and, as soon as he could obtain orders, got 
a curacy of thirty pounds a year in Wales. There he took a small 
house; and, in this tranquil though humble state, was beloved by his 
parishioners: but, 2 to better his fortune, he unadvised 
embarked in the cyder-trade, which involved him in difficulties, 
occasioned his return to London. His father soon afterwards dying, 
he succeeded to the curacy and lectureship of St. John's, which pro- 
duced about tool. a year. This was barely sufficient for subsistence ; 
and, his friend Lloyd havin * considerable credit, with 8 
profit, by publishing the Ackor, Churchill was induced to try his h 
on a Similar subject, and r the Rosciad. This is 
the first of our poet's works, and there are many who think it his best g 
yet we can by no means subscribe to that opinion, It excited, however, 
the publick curiosity, and laid the foundation of his future fame. | 

His next poem was, an Apology to the Critical Reviewers ; whic 
had likewise the good fortune to be read with avidity: but good fortune, 
2 liquor, is too apt to produce intoxication. It had this effect 
on Churchill. He now threw off both his wife and his gown; launched 
into the vortex of dissipation z and became what is denominated a man 
of the town. His next poem was appropriate: he called it NiGuT; and 


contends, honestly enough, that whatever our follies may be, we should 


never attempt to conceal them. This was succeeded by the Ghost, in 
which he aims his virulent quill at Dr. Johnson; and the Prophesy of 
Famine, in which, probably encouraged by the popularity of his friend 
Wilkes's North Briton, he even ventures to attack a whole nation. 
This last work had prodigious success. His Ghost, Independence, 


iou 
and Times, were also ily purchased; though they appear to have 


been written without effort, were aimed, as it has been ingeniously 


remarked, rather at the In than the hearts, of his readers. His 


Epistle to Hegarth add — his reputation. 

He died November 5, 1764, at Boulogne, in France, of a miliary fever, 
with which he was seized while on a visit to Mr. Wilkes, then in exile. 
It is to be regretted, that a genius of 80 much vigour should have 
deen devoted to personal satire. Had his subjects been less temporary, 
and his dition more polished, he might have rivalled the choicest — 
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COLLEY/ CIBBER. 


THOUGH every poet laureat must be expected to attract a consider- 

portion of envy, few have been $0 severely handled as this ingenious 
min, He was born at London, November 6, 1671; and was the son 
of Caius Gabriel Cibber, a native of Holstein, and a very eminent scul 
tor, who executed the celebrated basso relievo on the pedestal of 
Monument, and the matchless figures of the raving and the melancholy 
Maniacks, over the gates of Bethlehem Hospital. 


Having received a res able education, at the free-school of Gran- 
tham, in Lincolnshire, ke was preparing tor the university, being in- 


tended for the church; but the Revolution of 1688, happening at this 
time, and his father being employed, with other artists, at Chatsworth, 
he was induced to take up arms in favour of the Prince of Orange, un- 
der the Earl of Devonshire. | 


He had, however, early felt an ineſination for the stage; and in this 
be soon found means to indulge, though at the slender salary of ten 


Shillings a week. By the recommendation of Congreve, PEER 


the part of Lord Touchwood, in the Double Dealer z and, atterwards, 


that of Fondlewife, in the Old Batchelor. He now began to rise unto 


notice; and, having written his first play, Love's Last Shift, he 80 | 


well performed Sir Novelty Fashion, that he was ever after considered 
as the first fop on the stage. 


ſ 4 
The Careless Husband has always been esteemed Cibber's best play ; 


and the character of Lord Foppington his best performance: but 


Nonjuror, acted in 1717, proved by far the most lucrative, since it pro- 


cured him an immediate present of 200 l. from George I. as well as the 


laureatship from George II. in 1730 At ihis period, he quitted the 


stage; though, havin ome manager, he constantly appeared, par- 
ticularly in his own * of Papal Tyra acted in 1744, W 
he was upwards of seventy. He survived till December 1757. 
Cibber collected such of his plays as he thought worth preservin 
and published them in 2 vols. 4to. H i 
rancour to the account of the Nonjuror; Fielding has fastened on his 
Apology for his own Life. The latter, we zuspect, had experienced 
some dramatick disappointment, which he ascribed to Cibber. 
That nothing can be more insipid than our laureat's odes, we do not 


feel inclined to deny ; nor will we contend, that he has any farther 


claim to be considered as a poet, than what is derivable from the crea- 
tive faculty manifested in some of his comedies. Envy's self must ac- 


knowledge, that such characters could not have been conceived, dis- 


eriminated, and drawn, without the presence of genius. 


is letter to Pope, charges that poet 
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' DR. SAMUEL CLARKE: 


IN profound erudition this eminent divine has seld@n or never 
been exceeded. He was the son of Edward Clarke, Esq. Alderman 
and Member of Parliament for Norwich; and was born in that city, 
October 11, 1673. He went, in 2691, to Caius College, Cambridge, 

here his uncommon abilities soon began to display themselves. It / 
does not appear that his original destination was the church; but 
he no sooner turned his thoughts seriously to divinity, than he began to 
himself for the function, by studying the Old Testament 

in the original Hebrew, and the New in the original Greek and the pri- 
mitive Christian writers. On taking orders, he became chaplain o 
| 22 e of Norwich; who was his constant friend patron 

rou re. on xt 
The works of which Dy. Clarks was the lr ae enteiull hh= 
merous ; and are replete with sound judgment, and deep classical 
learning. Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, speaking of his grand edi- 
tion of Czsar's Commentaries, published in 17132, after pronouncing 

it a work that does honour to the English press, adds Ttis no _ 

« wonder that anedjfion should be v 


ery correct, which has passed 
«© through the hands of one of the most accurate, 


[ L . learned, judi - 
«6 cious writers, this age has produced. 
In the same year, Dr. Clarke published his Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trinity. This famous work not only gave rise to a great number 
of pamphlets, eight of which were vindications written by himself; 
but rendered him amenable to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the ill con- | 
sequences of which he escaped — thy Suitable apology, without any 5 
rilection of his religious principles. EY | 3 
In 1727, on the death of Sir Isaae Newton, he was offered the va - 
luable place of Master of the Mint, but 3 it ; which, 
as his friend Whiston says, seems to be ** one of the most glori 
actions of his life, and to afford undeniable conviftion that he was 
in earnest in his religion.” | 


In 1729, he a the twelve first books of his Homer's Iliad : 
the twelve last books were published in 2732, by his son, Mr. Samuel 
Clarke ; who notices, in a „the state in which they were left by 


his father, Dr. Clarke died on the 17th of May 1729, in his 54th year. 
The learned Bishop Hoad 


The! ley says, in his account of Dr. Clarke and 

his writings—6 I shall think myself greatly recompensed for the want 
„of any other memorial, if my name may go down to posterity thus 
closely joined with his; and I myself be thought of, and of, in 
ages to come, under the character of the Friend of Dr. Clarke.“ 
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SIR EDWARD COKE. ö 
; a 3 | i | 
THIS celebrated character, one of the most eminent lawyers Eng- 


land has produced, was the son of Robert Coke, Esq. of Mileham, * 
Norfolk. Sir Edward was born at his father's seat, in the year 1549; - 
and, having been educated at Norwich grammar school, went to Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. In about four years png the university, 
he resided some time in Clifford's Inn, London; and then became a 
student of the Inner Temple. After six years, he was called to the bar 
which, in those strict times, was thought very early: yet the first cause 
he moved, in the King's Bench, as himself says, was Trinity Term 
1573, when he must have been near thirty. It was about this period, 
that he was appointed reader of Lyon's Inn, where his learned lectures 
were greatly attended. His rise was now prodigiously rapid. He 
was made recorder both of Coventry and Norwich, and a knight of 
the shire for Norfolk. In the 35th year of Elizabeth, he was chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons; the Queen likewise * inted him 
solicitor-general in 1592, and 5 the year following. 
In May 1603, he was knighted by King James; and, the same year, 
managed the trial of Sir Walter Rawleigh, at Winchester, where the 
term was kept, on account of the plague being in London. On this 
os as well as at the trial of the Earl of Essex, Sir Edward Coke 


displayed an unbecoming austerity of manners; still too frequently found 
at the bar, and too greatly tolerated by the bench. 


| K Ks 
At the trial of the Gunpowder conspirators, in January 1606, and 
that of Garnet, the Javuit: the March following, 5 mah two most 
elaborate speeches z which were both published, and have been much 
commended. In the same year, he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas; and, on the 25th of October 1613, Lord Chief Justice 

of the King's Bench. This honour was of no long duration. In 
June 1616, he was brought on his knees before the Privy Council, for 

«« speeches of high contempt uttered in the seat of justice, and uncomely 

c and undutiful carriage, in the 22 of his Majesty, the Privy 
Council, and Judges; and the King dismissed him from his office, 
Sir Edward soon got again into favour; but, in 1621, had his papers 
Seized, and was for a short time imprisoned in the Tower, King 
James used to say, that Coke was like a cat, which always falls on it's legs. 

The last years of his life were spent chiefly in retirement, and culti- ; ; 

vating that professional literature for which he has acquired such de- 

served celebrity; particularly, his Reports, and his famous Institutes, 

including the Commentary on Littleton. He died at his favourite seat, 
Stoke Pogeys in Buckinghamshire, September 3, 1634, aged 86. 
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COLUMBUS. | | 
— — : | _— —— 
_ THAT great circumnavigator, Christopher Columbus, the original 3 
discoverer of America, was born in 1442, at Cogureta, a small Genoese 4 
village, where his father is said to have been a wool-comber. | 
Early inclination for the sea, and great application to nautical studies, 
induced him to reflect on the structure of the globe; and, from conteme 
plating our hemisphere in maps, he was induced to believe that there must 
necessarily be another, which he determined on attempting to discover. 
His countrymen treating him as a mere visionary, he applied to the court 
of Spain; and Isabella, the Queen of Ferdinand, highly approving the 
design, notwithstanding the opposition it met with from all quarters, he 
was furnished with three vessels for the expedition. | 
He sailed from Grenada on the 12th of May, and from Gomera on the 
6th of September, 1492. Thence proceeding westward, in thirty days he 
discovered one of the Lucca Islands, and anchored in the bay of Guana, 
Having conciliated the natives, who had fled to the mountains on the 
approach of the ships, he proceeded to explore Cuba and Hispaniola. 
On his return to Spain, in May 1493, he was received by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with the F e marks of honour. They made him sit co- 
vered in their presence, like a grandee of Spain; ennobled him, and all 
his posterity; and named him Grand Admiral, and Viceroy of the New 
World. They then furnished him with a fleet of seventeen ships; with * 
which he sailed in the same year, and discovered the Caribee Islands 
with Jamaica. It was not till 1498, on making another voyage, that he 
discovered Paria, the first place he explored on the continent, "IX 
Such successes excited the envy of the malevolent; and, in consequence 
of their detractions, this great man was, in the year 1500, seized and sent 
to Spain in irons. His innocence, however, being at length manifested, 
after a rigorous confinement of four „ he was sent to make new 
discoveries for the aggrandizement of a cruel and ungrateful nation. 
Having surmounted innumerable hardships, both at sea and on land, | 
he returned to Spain; and terminated, at Valladolid, on the 8th of May : 
1506, a career far more brilliant than happy. | 
The fate of Columbus has been peculiarly hard. The noble disco- 
veries of his penetrating and persevering mind were not only grossly 
slighted and contemned in their _— but ee e. in their pro- 
gress; and even that vast quarter of the globe which he first found, has 
received it's most popular name, America, and not Columbia, from 
Americus Vesputius, who only made additional discoveries. 
He was, however, buried with great funeral pomp, by the king's 
order, in the cathedral of Seville, 5 
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CONGREVE. | 
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THE name of William Congreve ranks high in the list of our dra- 
matick writers. He was born, in 1672, at Bardsa, near Leeds, in York- 
shire ; but his father, who was of a very ancient Staffordshire family, 

ing to reside in Ireland, took him to Kilkenny, and afterwards tg 
Dub in, at which place he received his education. ES, 

At the age of sixteen, having manifested very uncommon talents, he 
was placed in the Middle Temple, London, as a law-student. But, 
though he remained there several years, he attended very little to his 
professional studies. The impulse to become an author was irresistible ; 


and a novel, called Incognita, written at the age of seventeen, was his 


first literary work. Though his celebrated comedy, the Old Batchelor, 
was some time making it's way to the stage, it was actually performed in 
1693, when Congreve could not well be more than twenty-one. Dry- 
den, with all the liberality of sterling genius, declared that he had never 
before seen such a first play. | : 

This come iy recommended the author to the patronage of Lord Hal- 
lifax, who generously made him one of the commissioners for licensing 
hackney-coachesz and, soon after, gave him a place in the Pipe Office 
and appointed him commissioner of wine licences, worth 600l. a year. 

The next season, Congreve produced his Double Dealer; and, the 

following, to open the new theatre, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, under 
the direction of Betterton, Love for Love, Two years afterwards, to 


demonstrate his powers for tragedy, he wrote the Mourning Bride. 


Whatever may be objected to these pieces, which in point of drama- 
tick merit are not much exceeded by any thing in possession of the 
stage, it is to be remembered, with admiration and astonishment, that 
they were all produced before he had compleated his twenty-fifth year. 

In 1698, Collier produced his celebrated attack on the immorality 
of the Stage; to which, though many of the charges are unanswerable, 


Congreve published an ingenious reply. 


The Way of the World was his last play: for, not being received with 
the merited approbation, he could never be again induced to commit his 
quiet and his fame to the caprices of an audience. 

Congreve's latter daye were rendered miserable by a cataract in his 
eyes, added to the tortures of the gout. Being overturned in his cha- 
riot, at Bath, he received some inward hurt; and died a few months 
after, January 29, 1729, at his house in Surrey Street, Strand, He was. 
buried, with great funeral pomp, in Westæinster Abbey; where a mo- 
nument has been erected to his memory, by Henrietta, Dutchess of 
Marlborough, to whom he bequeathed a legacy of 10,0001. 
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THE obscure village of Marton, in Vorkshire, gave birth to this fa- 
mous circumnavigator, October 27, 1728. His father was a common 
husbandman; and his education nothing more than reading, writing, 
and the first rules of arithmetick, At thirteen, he went apprentice 16 
a shopkeeper; but, obtaining his discharge, bound himself for seven 
years to a Whitby vessel employed in the coal trade. 

In 1755, when hostilities commenced with France, the dread of being 
pressed, induced him voluntarily to enter on board the Eagle, a sixty- 
gun $hip, commanded by Sir Hugh Palliser; where his diligence and 
ability soon attracted the notice of this excellent officer : and, in 1759, 
Sir Hugh pronouncing him qualified, he was appointed master of the 
Mercury, and joined the fleet under Sir Charles Saunders, at the memora- 
ble siege of Quebec. On this occasion, though he had scarcely ever before 
used a pencil, he contrived, partly in the face of the enemy, to make a 
chart of the channel — of the River St. Lawrence, which is 
esteemed $0 accurate, no other has ever been published. : 

December 21, 1762, he married Miss Elizabeth Batts, of Barking, in 
Essex: and, from 1763 to 1767, was chiefly eee. by government, 
as marine surveyor of Newfoundland and Labradore; where he made 
such progress in science, that his ingenious Observation of an wr of _ 
the Sun, at Newfoundland, August 7 1766, communicated to the Royal 
Society, was printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 5 

In July 1768, he sailed with Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, under 
the patronage of the king, to make observations, in a southern latitude, 
on the transitof Venus over the Sun, and to explore the Pacifick Ocean. 

How ably he fulfilled this commission, is known to all the world: and 
such was his majesty's approbation, that in April 1772, he was engaged 
to make his second celebrated voyage, with Capt. Furneaux; for the par- 
ticulars of which the Narrative of his Voyages must be resorted to. 

The object of his third, and unfortunately his last voyage, was to deter- 
mine the practicability of a northern passage to the Pacifick Ocean, accom- 
panied by Capt. Clerke: when sufficient evidence appeared, to demon- 
strate that no such passage exĩsts; and the western boundaries of the great 
continent of America were compleatly ascertained. On his return, how- 
ever, in a sudden affray with the natives, at Owhyee, one of the Sandwich 
islands, Capt. Cook was killed, February 14, 1779. Thus perished, by 
the hand of a savage, this able man; hose vigorous mind, and undaunt- 
ed resolution, conducted him through innumerable enterprizes of 
the most imminent danger, and whose distinguished services can never 
cease to be remem y a grateful and a generous nation. 
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THE famous Arcangelo Corelli, was born February 2653, at 
Fusignano, in Italy. This great musician very early felt a peculiar ate 
tachment to the violin; on which he was considered as the first per- 
former. His performance was learned, elegant, and pathetick, and his 
tone firm and even. Geminiani, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
him, has resembled it to a sweet trumpet; and others declare, that Co- 


relli's visage usually became distorted, his 2 grew fiery red, and his 
eye-balls rolled as in agony, while he was playing on the violin. 
Before he had reached twenty, curiosity led him to Paris; but the jea- 
lousy of Lully, who was alarmed at so formidable a rival, soon rendered 
his situation disagreeable, and he hastened back to Italy. . 

In 1680, he again left Rome; and, having visited most of the German 
courts, where he met with attentions suitable to his extraordi merit 
returned in about five years, and pursued his studies with redoubled 
assiduity, under the patronage of Cardinal Ottoboni, 


Though Corelli's abilities as a performer served alone to secure him a ; 


high degree of reputation, the remembrance of his vast skill in this 
respect, 18 now lost in the contemplation of that more durable excellence, 
which distinguished him as a composer; and, particularly, as the au- 
thor of original harmonies, and of a stile not less noble and 

than elegant and pathetick. An ingenious French writer remarks, 
that Corelli had the art of seasoning to the taſte of both countries, Italy 


and France, which had never agreed before in matters of musick. 


He died at Rome, in 1713; and was buried in the Pantheon, where 


the anniversary of his decease was long commemorated by a solemn mu- 
sical performance. 2 i | 
Corelli is said to have been of a remarkably mild, diffident, and 
able dispositionz but, though he appeared in company to have entirel 
forgot his talents, he was not altogether insensible of the respe& whi 
was due to them. It has been asserted, that while Corelſi was play- 
ing a solo at Cardinal Ottoboni's, perceiving the Cardinal engaged in 
discourse, he calmly laid down his-instrument; and, being asked the 
reason, gave far ans wer, that he feared the musick might interrupt con 
versation, The following anecdote seems to indicate that he was 3 
man of considerable humour. Strunck, a German musician, once 
calling on Corelli, after some conversation, they played to each other 
when Strunck, suddenly putting the violin out of tune, inſtantly played 
with the utmost dexterity ; that is, he attempered all the dissonances 
with such inconceivable readiness and skill, that Corelli cried out in 
broken German—* I am called — or Archangel; but you, 
« Sir, let me tell you, are an arch - devil lꝰ 
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PETER CORNEILLE, the celebrated French dramatist, was born 
at Roan, in Normandy, June 6, 1606. He was descended from a good 


family, and 12 t up to the bar. But his elevated genius was ill adapted 


for business; and, though he had not yet given the publick any specimen 
of his poetical talents, he resolved to quit his professional pursuits. 


An affair of gallantry induced him to perpetuate it's —1＋ 


in his first comedy, called Melite. At that time the Fren 
was extremely low; their tragedy was languid, and their comedy still 
worse. Corneille, unconscious of his superiority, was surprized at the 
success of his first dramatick _ He was immediately regarded as 
the father of the French theatre. continued his labours with equal 
2 _ 22 the 22 b. eee EOS wrote, were by no means 
ual to what he afterwards produced, they were very superior to an 
that the French nation had hitherto Pry 925 F 
In 1637, he gave the world his celebrated Cid: we say, the world; for 
this traged has been translated into almost all languages. Such, indeed, 
was it's celebrity, that Corneille, by this masterpiece of dramatick com- 


position, incurred the envy of all the French wits, and particularly that 


of Cardinal Richelieu; who, not satisfied with being minister of state, was 
ambitious of poetical honours. It was by his desire, that the French Aca- 


demy wrote their Critique on this tragedy z which only served to she 


that the finest composition is not impregnable to the attacks of criticism. 


Corneille was by no means insensible to this criticismz but he _ 


considered, that his best answer would be, to pursue the glorious tra 
he had opened for himself. Several admirable performances obtained him 
the suffrages of the publick. He was, however, at length so disgusted by 
the cabals of his rivals, that he resolved to renounce the theatre, 
and devote himself to pious compositions. eee „ he translated a 
poem by Thomas i Kempis, called The Imitation of Jesus Christ. 

In 1647, he was elected a member of the French Academy, and agai 
suffered his muse to tread the stage; but his last tragedies were the chil- 
dren of his age, and possessed not the vigour and beauty of his earlier 
offspring. He died in 1684, in his 79th year. . ; 

Our poet was of a serious disposition ; and had the sublime mind of 
an ancient Roman: he was, therefore, why Para in the art of soli- 

c_ the favours of the great; and, notwithstanding his superior merit, 
an 
thirty plays, which are distinguished by their originality and strength. 
Cornedile 


our Shakspeare. 


is universal fame, died in extreme misery. He has written above - 


ad, more than any other French poet, the genius and force of 
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THE father of Abraham Cowley, one of our chief poets, was a 

rocer in London, who died before the birth of his son, which happened 
in 1618. His poetical powers very early appeared; and are said ta 
have been excited by the frequent perusal of Spenser, Whose works ac= 
cidentally lay in the window of his mother's apartment. Through the 
interest of friends, he was admitted a king's scholar at Westminster 
School; and, at the age of thirteen, pag ag a collection of poems, 
under the title of Poetical Blossoms. The tragical History of Pyramis 
and Thisbe, was written when he was only ten. He also wrote, While 


— — 


at Westminster School, his pastoral comedy, called, Love's Riddle 1 


though it was not published till he had been two years at Cambridge, 
to which university he went in 1636. . 

In 1643, being ejected by the parliament from Cambridge, he took 
shelter at St. 1 n's, Oxford; where he published a satire, called, the 
Purkan and Papist; and, by his loyalty and elegant conversation, 
gained the friendship of the good Lord Falkland, and other noble at- 
tendants on the king. Having accompanied the queen to Paris, he was 
employed in services of the highest confidence and honour, for several 
years. He was even entrusted to cypher and decypher the letters which 
passed between their majesties z and he performed several hazardous - 
journies to Jersey, Scotland, Flanders, and Holland. Being privately 
dispatched to England in 1656, he was seized, by mistake, in the 
search after a royalist of distinction, and committed to prison. Dr. 
Scarborough, however, procured his enlargement, by becoming bail for 
1000]. This year he published his poems z and, in the year following, 
was made Doctor of N at Oxford. On the death of Cromwell, 
he returned to France, where he remained till the Restoration. 

At length, he was enabled to gratify that ardent desire of rural re- 
tirement, which he had long sighed for; first at Barn Elms, and after- 
wards at Chertsey, in Surrey. At this last place, however, he died in 
1667, the 49th year of his age. He was buried with great p, near 
Chaucer and Spenser, in Westminster Abbey; and Charles II. may be 
considered as having pronounced his funeral eulogium, by observing, 
that Mr, Cowley had not left a better man behind him in England. 

«« The fault of Cowley,” says Dr, Johnson, © and perhaps of all the 
te writers of the metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his thoughts to 
i their last ramifications, by which he loses the grandeur of generality.”* 
Our poet is represented by Clarendon, as having taken a flight beyond 
all that preceded him; and Milton is 1 3 to have said, that the three 
greatest English poets, were Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley, 
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of Protector of the Commonwealth, with more than kingly authority, 

affords the most salutary lesson to a nation which is seldom free from 

factions z nor can the history of our country, preceding that unhap 
riod, as well as during it's continuance, and immediately after it's 


rmination, be too frequently recurred to, if we Would avoid being 


again tempted, by any artitiges, to hazard the guilt and certain mi : 
> a Similar situation. 1 0 95 5 e 


Olwer Cromwell was born at Huntingdon, the a pthof April 1399 f aud, N 


in his seventeenth year, became a student of Sidney College, Cambridge. 
Of such a character it were absurd not to suppose, that the greatest 
brilliancy of talent would be ascribed by some, and the most incorri- 
ible dullness by others. Out of the mass of contrarieties, truth 18 not 
easily discovered. He appears to have been ever of a bold and enter- 
prizing disposition; and it is, we believe, universally granted, that his 
youth was tainted by every specigs of debauchery, 80 that he soon 


as” 


$quandered what his father had bequeathed him. He now assumed a 


very grave and puritanical deportment ;z and, an estate of about gool. a 
you evolying to him by thedeath of his uncle, Sir Thomas Stewart, he 
ame a member of the third parliament of Charles I. which met 
e 20, 1628. The parliament no sooner came to an open rupture 
vith the king, than Cromwell obtained a captain's commission, and 
began his military career by gecuring the town of Cambridge. Hig 
rapid promotions, his distinguished success, and the everlastin I 
pn his name for the treacherous murder of his sovereign, form —— of 
the most interesting passages of the British history. 5 | 
His dissolution of the Long Parliament, by geizing the mace, and 
turning all the members out of the house, was one of the most daring - 
measures ever attempted by an individual. This event took place on 
the zoth of April 1653; and on the 16th of December he was invested 
th the supreme au 2 mn! under the title of Lord Protector of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ire and. After e; for ſive youry with such 
vigorous exertions as made him the terror of his foes, both foreign 


domestick, he died on the 3d of September 1658 ; leaving it difficult for 
stetity to decide, whether he was a well-meaning though mistaken 
83 or the most consummate hypocrite that ever existed. 
From the rigid severity of manners, which had been exaſted under 
the way of Cromwell, the nation relaxed, at the Restoration, into the 


e extreme; and hailed, as a blesging, the most licentious reign 
0 raced 


the British annals. 
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a lawful sovereign, that has ever disg 
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THE life af this extraordinary man, who reigned, wndes the ls | 5 
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JOHN CUNNINGHAM, one of our best pastoral poets, was the 

son of an eminent wine- cooper in Dublin, where he received his birth in 
the year 1749. A large family, and some imprudence, having involved 
his father in difficulties, he was prematurely taken from t rm 
mar-school at Drogheda, while rapidly umbibing classical knowledge. 
In Dublin he remained for some years destitute of employ z but, having 
felt an early attachment to the Muses, he produced, at the age of seven= - 
teen, a dramatick entertainment, in two acts, called Love in a Mist, or 
the Lass of Spirit, which was performed at the Theatre Royal, and had : 
a very suecessful run. It appears not a little extraordinary, that this 
4uspictous commencement of his dramatick career should seem rather 
to have rendered him a performer, for which he was. little gifted by 

Nature, than an author, for which he seems to have been peculiarly 3 
qualified. Certain it is, that he early became an actor in an itinerant | "2" 
company, with whom he travelled to England; and, though he for many as 
years penned occasional songs, prologues, and other dramatick morsels, 1 
we have never heard that he ever attempted to write a second compleat 
entertainment for the stage. After many peregrinations, and _ 
every where highly respected as a poet, though seldom much applaude 
as a player, except in the representation of comick French characters, 
he passed two or three seasons at the Edinburgh theatre; from whence 
he went to that of Newcastle upon Tyne, where he became acquainted . 
with Mr. Slack, the printer, and assisted him in the establishment 
his newspaper, with much diligence, and still more ability. Render 
thus more comfortable, than by the mere stipend of a poor player, 
he passed the evening of his days in a state of ease so congenial to his 
wishes, that he could never be induced to quit this situation, though 

| repeatedly invited to settle in London, as the most advantageous mart 
of literary genius. In this he, perhaps, determined wisely 

6 Man wants but little here, below, | 
«6 Nor wants that little long.” 


In the friendship of Mr. Slack, secured by the steady attachment of 
: a contented mind, he experienced every solace and assistance, during 
the tedious illness which terminated in the death of this amiable poet, 
on the 18th of September 1773; who was interred in St. John's church- 
yard, Newcastle upon Tyne, where the hand of surviving amity erected 
a tomb3tone to his memory, with a simple but affectionate inscription, 
Though CI Elegy on a Pile of Ruins, is one of the finest 
little poems in the English language, we must look chiefly for the genius 
of this pleasing writer in his enchanting pastorals. | 5 
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LEONARDO DA vIN Gd. 
THIS illustrious Italian painter, and universal genius, was born at 
the castle of Vinci, near the city of Florence, in 1445. He was placed 
under Andrea Verrochio, a celebrated painter at Florence, whom he 
soon greatly excelled. There is, indeed, scarcely any art, science, or 
even accomplishment, of which he is not said to haye been a compleat 
master. His fame overspread Italy; and Lewis Storza, Duke of Milan, 
inviting him to his court, and appointing him director of the Academy 
for Architecture, then just established, Leonardo banished all the old 
Gothick fashions, and reduced every thing to the chaste simplieity of 
the Greeks and Romans. He also formed that wonderful canal, 20 
miles in length, which conducts the waters of the Adda to the walls of 
Milan. The wars of Italy, in which the Duke was defeated, and 
carried prisoner to France, obliged Leonardo to quit Milan, and retire 
to Florence, where he flourished under the patronage of the Medic. 
In 1503, he was elected, by a publick decree, to paint the grand 
council- chamber of the Florentines, in which Michael Angelo asaisted 
him. After remaining many years at Florence, he visited Rome; but, 
finding Leo X. partial to Michael Angelo, he accepted an invitation from 
Francis I. and removed into France. He was now grown old; and, 
having become very infirm, in the year 1520, he Janguished many 
months at * The king fre ae visited him: and, one 
day, as he was raising himself up in bed, to thank his majesty for 80 
much honour, he Was seized with a fainting fit. Francis stooped to 
2 him, and he expired in the arms of that sovereign. f 
at 
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ure has seldom been more Javish, than in the composition of this 
at man. He left few things unattempted, and succeeded in all that 
' undertook. As a painter, his chief excellence lay in giving every 
thing it's proper ch er. Though extremely diligent in the performe g 
ance of his works, he was very diffident of himself; and so nice in his 
gment, that he left several pieces unfinished, from a belief that his 
nd would never be able to reach that idea of perfection which his 
mind had conceived. | | 
There are a few of his paintings in England; but most of them 
are at Florence, and in France, His literary works were numerous, 
and on several curious subjects; particularly, the Nature, Equilibrium, 
and Motion of Water —a Treatise on Anatomy — The Anatomy of a 
rse — a Treatise of Perspective —a Treatise of Light and Shadowys— 
and a Treatise of the Art of Painting. This last, however, is the only 
work known; and was first published at Paris, by R. Du Fresne, in 
1651, with figures by Nicholas Poussin. : 
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DANIEL DE. FOE. | 
THE celebrated Daniel De Foe, as he is commonly called, and as he 
is known to have always written his name, was the son of James Foe, a 
butcher, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate; where our author was 
born, about the year 1663., He was educated at a dissenting academy, 
and went young into the hosery business. This, however, did not prevent 
him from the exercise of that literary genius which he was conscious 


of possessing; and which seems to have first appeared in a phlet 
against the orks, written before he had compleated his — 3 year, 


Being unsuccessful in trade, an angry creditor took out a commission 

of bankruptcy; which was superseded, on the petition of the other cre- 
ditors, who accepted a composition on his own bond. This, by unwea- 
ried diligence, he faithfully discharged z and, some of his creditors after- 
wards falling intodistress, he e them the whole of their orĩ · 


ginal claims: thus proving himself the noblest work of God.“. 
Prompted by a vigorous mind, to struggle at least into competence, 
he projected many plans; and, at length, in 1697, published his Essay 
upon Projetts, e was, then, accomptant to the commissioners of the 
glass-duties, which expired in 1699; and afterwards hecame largely 
coneerned in a speculation to make pantiles at Tilbury Fort, _ 

In 17005 Tutchin having written the Foreigners, a virulentsatire on 
King Wiſliam, De Foe wrote his poem of the True-Born Englishman, 
by wav bf antidote. This not only had a most astonishing sale, but 
recommended him to his Majesty's notice and patronage. #5985" 
Two years afterwards, however, on publishing his Shortest We y 

with the Dissenters, he was found guilty of a libel, sentenced to the pil- 
lory, and adjudged to be fined and imprisoned. During his confinement - 
in Newgate, which was. about two years, he produced many —_— 
works; and Queen Anne having enquired into his circumstances, Lo 
 Godolphig gave a handsome sum to Mrs. De Foe, besides money to 
pay her hushand's fine and the expences of his discharge. ; 
n 17c6, he was sent to Scotland by the Queen, and had a consi- 
derable hand in the Union. During this time, and for many. years fol- 
lowing, his pen was perpetvally exercised, chiefly on political subjects. 
At length, in April 1919, he gave the world that unrivalled romance, 
the Lite and Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. | 
The number of useful and interesting -works written by our author, 
is very great; and his merits, though much obscured by the temporary 
nature of his subjects, as well as son coarseness in his stile, are of a 
higher order than has been generally supposed. He died in 1731; leaving 
a widow, who did not long survive him, with six sons and daughters. 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM, 


THIS poet, though of an Raye family, was born at Dublin in 
the year 1695; his father, Sir Jo n Denham, being at that time chief 
baron of the exchequer in Ireland. At the age of two years, he was 
brought over to the family-seat at Little Horsely in Essex, his father 
being then appointed one of the barons of the English exchequer. 

In 1631, he went to Oxford; where he was considered as ** a dream= 
« ing young man, given more to dice and cards than study. Three 
you afterwards, he studied the common law, with some assiduity, at + 

incoln's Inn; but was still frequently the dupe of his gambling pro- 
pensity. On some menaces from his father, he demonstrated his peni- 
tence, by writing an Essay on 33 but, Sir John dying in 1638, 
he returned to his old habits, and soon lost several thousand pounds. 

The tragedy of the Sophy, published in 1641, seems to have been the 
first of his poetical productions which obtained _ een notice. 
He was afterwards, for a short time, governor of Farnham Castle; 

from whence, having resigned, he retired to Oxford, where he pro- 
duced, in 1643, his incomparable Cooper's Hill, which at once fixed 
his poetical fame on an imperishable basis. | 

In the troubles of his times, he was a decided loyalist. He-was'em- 
ployed, in confidential and hazardous correspondences, by the king and 
queen; and, in April 1748, secretly and safely e James, Duke 
of Vork, from London to France, where the queen and Prince of Wales 
then resided, with whom he remained in exile as a faithful follower, 
and diverted their melancholy by writing occasional verses. Nor were 
these his only services: for, with Lord Crofts, he went on an embassy 
into Poland; where he collected for his majesty, from the Scotch, chiefly 

pedlars wandering over that country, the sum of 10,000). 3 

It appears that he had skill as an architect f for, at the Restoration, 
he was appointed surveyor of the king's buildings. The lines which 
he drew in this capacity, however, are not, we believe, likely to prove 
more lasting, as he pretended to hope they would, than his pqetical lines. 

Matrimonial misery, on a second union, rendered ineffectual the 

bounty of his sovereign, and the universal admiration of his talents. 
Amidst all his glory, he became disordered in his senses. "The frenzy 
lasted but for a short time; and his mental faculties must have been 
fully restored, for he afterwards produced his excellent poem on the 
death of Cowley, whom he but a short time survived. : 

He died in March 1688, at his office near Whitehall, which he had him» 
self built; and, on the 19th of the same month, was interred in Poets 
Corner, Westminster Abbey, by the side of his recently departed friend. . 
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DR, JOHN DON NE, one of our chief wits, as well as metaphysical 
poets, and a very eminent divine, was born at London, in the year 15535 
where his father was a wealthy merchant, and his mother an immediate 
descendant of Sir Thomas More. 9 

At the age of eleven, having been educated by a private tutor in his 
father's house, he was sent for three years tothe nm of Oxford; 
tree more to Cambridge; and then to Lincoln's Inn. But his father 

dying, and leaving him a fortune of 1 he relinquished the law 
and accompanied the Earl of Essex in his expedition against Cadiz an 
the Azores. He staid some years in Spain and Italy, On his return 
to England, Sir Thomas Egerton, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, ap- 
pointed him his principal secretary. In this situation he remained five 
years; during which time, having conceived a. violent affection for 
Anne, daughter of Sir George More, and niece to the Lord Keeper's 
lady, they were privately married in 1602. This union not only occa« 
Sioned his dismission, but his enraged father-in-law procured him to 
be imprisoned. His wife was also forcibly detained, till he could re- 
cover her by due course of law. This revengeful parent, however, was 
after some years reconciled, by Sir Francis Wolley, their relation; who 
long kindly protected the 3 couple at his seat in Surry. 
fter the decease of Sir Francis Wolley, Sir Robert Drury gave tllem 
apartments at his own house in Drury Lane: and Donne, being recom- 
mended to the Rings OE up, at the request of his majentys his Pseudo- 
martyr, to prove that the Roman Catholicks of England may take the 
oath of allegiance. It is to be observed, that he was of Roman Catholick 
parents, hut had embraced the Protestant religion. | | | 
In 1617, he was made one of his majesty's chaplains; created Doctor 
an Divinity; and chosen preacher at . he. wo years after- 
wards, by his majesty's appointment, he attended the Earl of Doncaster's 
embassy to Germany. In 1621, the king made him Dean of St. Paul's 
and, soon afterwards, he obtained the vicarage of St. Dunstan's in the 
West. In os had a dangerous illness; on his recovery from which, 
he published a book of devotions, com during his confinement, He 
died on the 318t of March 1631, and was buried in $t. Paul's cathedral. 
His works are numerous. His poems are comprized in a volume; but 
his sermons are 120 in number, and he publisbed many essays on divi- 
nity, prayers, meditations, &c. His Biathanatos, consid as an 
Jogy tor Suicide, he used to say, was ** written by Jack Donne, not Dr. 
. Donne, Dryden calls him the greatest wit, though not the greatest 
poet, of our nation. | - | 
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THIS early and distinguished circumnavigator, one of the most 
elebrated naval heroes who flourished in the brilliant reign of Queen 

Elizabeth, was born in the year 1545, near the town of Tavistock, in 
the county of Devon. l 85 | 

He went young to sea, and goon manifested an enterprizing and a 
daring spirit. Having obtaiped the command of a ship, he made his 
name immortal by a voyage into the South Seas through the Straits of 
Magellan; which, at that time, no other Englishman had ever at- 
tempted. He sailed from — (ys. on this hazardous expedition, the 
13th of December x 577 3 and, oyercoming all the yarious obstacles 
that ed the progress of his discoveries, which are minutely de- 
tailed in the well known account of his voyages, he returned safely to 
his native country, and entered the harbour of Plymouth, November 3, 
1580. Thus he performed this new and amazing voyage round the 
whole globe, in about two years and ten months; a most astonishing 
effort, if we duly consider the very imperfe& state of navigation in 
those days. ü 
* that the abilities of this great man were conspicuous. 

e was | 

in 2 to atchieve what he had the sagacity to plan. To him 
the inhabi = 


At the time of the Spanish Armada, when even the magnanim 
Elizabeth trembled for the safety of her kingdom, the fertile genius o 
her favourite Drake, suggested the first use of fire-ships. The happy 
consequence of this invention, on that glorious occasion, is known to 
every Briton who has the smallest acquaintance with the history of his 
own country, It commenced that havock and confusion which ended 
in the total destruction of the Spanish fleet. | 

The services of Drake were requited by his royal mistress ; who, 
1 marks of her favour, bestowed on him the honour of 
| Aar rendering to his country the most eminent services, as well by 
his bravery as by his skill; and while still busily engaged in oting 

it's welfare, he died in the West Indies, on board his own ship, about 

the beginning of x 596, being in his fifty-first year. 
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JOHN DRYDEN, univermlly esteemed one of our chief poets, was 
born on the yth of August 1631, at Aldwincle, in Northamptonshire. 
He was brought up at Westminster, under the celebrated Dr. Busby; 
and, in 1650, became a student of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

He hau, at school, distinguished himself by some promising verses 
and, on the death of Cromwell, in 1658, he ventured to publish his 
Heroick Stanzas on the occasion. Two years afterwards, he celebrated 
the happy Restoration of Charles II. This was changing sides, it is 
true; but the poet's inconstancy was sanctioned by that of the nation. 

In 1663, he commenced dramatick writer; and kept possess ion of the 

stage tor many years. The number of his plays is twenty - seven, of 
which few are ever performed. It is not, in these productions, that we 
must look for the genius of Dryden, Vet, from the multifarious mass 
may the patient refiner extract much of the most precious metal. His 
prefaces comprehend a fine system of dramatick criticism. 

Absalom and Achitophel, which appeared in 1681, has been esteemed 
the best political satire ever written. In 1682, he produced his Religio 

aici; a curious poem, against Deists, Papists, and Presbyterians. | 

On the death of Charles IT. to whom he had been appointed poet- 
laureat, he wrote his Threnodia Augustalis; and, to the astonishment of 
every body, at the accession of James II. turned Roman Catholick / 

Some — Y was necessary; and, in 1687, he published his Hind and 
Panther, — represents the Romish Church as the pure and the 
Church of England as the spotted animal, At the Revolution, in 1688, 
e was accordingly dismissed from the laureatship; but the Earl of 
orset, greatly to his honour, continued to pay him the usual pension. 
There are, perhaps, few great poets wholly untinctured with what is 
called superstition: Bryden, in particular, is well known to have be- 
lieved even in judicial astrology, and to have cast the nativities of his 
children, All this, by the philosopher, is deemed imbecility of mind: 
et the faculties of Dryden by no means appeared wanting in vigour. 

e produced, at the age of sixty - six, his celebrated translation of Virgil; 
which was followed, the next year, by what are denominated his Fables, 
including that charming Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, which has always 

© been considered, says Dr. Johnson, © as exhibiting the highest flight 

« of fancy, and the exactest nicety of art. He died May 1, 1701. 

_ Congreve, who knew Dryden well, represents his moral character as 

m every respect not only blameless, but amiable: and, ** as to his 
Vvritings, he says, “no man hath written, in our language, so much, 

and 80 various matter, and in so various manners, $0 well.“ 
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THE poet, John Dyer, a native of the principality of Wale, was WF 
born in 1700, at Aberglasney, in Caermarthenshire, where his father 
was a very eminent and able solicitor. | _— 

After receiving his education at Westminster, he went home to be 
instructed in his father's profession: but an early inclination for draw- 
ing tempted him to study painting under the famous Richardson; now, 
like his pupil, better known by his writings than his pictures. a 

It seems probable that Dyer attained to no great perfection as a painter, 
He at first practised as an itinerant artist, wandering about South Wales 
and the adjacent 5 and adding poetry to painting. : 

During this time, and about the year 1727, ke ed some notice 
by his beautiful poem of Grongar Hill. ; 4 

He afterwards visited Italy, that grand school of the arts; and, on 

ome. | 


his return, published the Ruins of PE : 

Whether despair of ever equalling what he had seen, the stimulus of 
poetical applause, the love pro; the love of ease, now operated 
en his mind, or whether hes merely prompted by declining health 
or declining finances, seems by no means certain; but, in 1741, he quit- 
ted the pencil for the pulpit, and obtained the living of Calthorp in 
Leicestershire. ; | 

On the eighty pounds which this annually afforded, he lived ten yearsz 
and then exchanged it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, which was onl 
seventy-five. In 1751, however, his merits began to be better 4. 
dir John Heathcot then gave him Coningsby, of 240l. a year; and, in 
17 15 the Lord Chancellor added Kirkby, of 110. 

The Fleece, his greatest poetical work, was published in 2757 : but he 
did not long enjoy either the just fame which it acquired, or the church 
preferment by which it had recently been e He died of a pule 
monary complaint, with which he had been long afflicted, in 1758. 

We must not omit a ludicrous anecdote respecting the poem of 
Fleece, which is thus recorded by Dr. Johnson EO 
<*© Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to a critical vist- 
. © tor, with more expectation of success than the other could easily ad- 
„ mit. In the conversation, the author's. age was asked ; and ing 
represented as advanced in life He auill, said the critick, . 
buried in wwoollen.” | 


a iN 0 
The learned and ingenious Dr. Akenside, however, used to say, that 
he would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste, by the fate of Dyer's 
Fleece; for, if that were ill-received, he should not think it any longer 
reasonable to expect fame from excellence. | 
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THE learned Desiderius Erasmus, one of the first scholars, and the 
greatest wit, of his time, was the illegitimate offspring of a physi- 
cian's daughter, by Peter Gerard, who afterwards became a priest, and 
assisted in the education of his san. He was born at Rotterdam, on 
the 28th of October 1467; and, being called Gerard, after his father, 
took the name of Desiderius Erasmus; the former word in Latin, an 

the latter in Greek, signifying much the same as Gerard among the 
Hollanders, Viz. Amabilis, or Amiable. _ | | 
This great man, the pride of Rotterdam, the boast of Holland, and 
one of the earliest e we of Europe, was originally a singing boy 
in the cathedral church of Utrecht. At the age of fourteen, he lost his 
mother, and his father survived her but a 2 short time. He was 
now left to the care of guardians N who, contrary to his inclinations 
forced him into amonastick life. From this situation he was released by 
the Archbishop of Cambray, who made him his Latin secretary. After 
suffering 2 hardships at Paris, where Lord Mountjoy and other 
Englishmen of rank were his pupils, he came-over to this country, and 
for some time studied at Oxford. Though he occasionally resided in 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and France, and every where had his vast 
me11ts recognized, if not always rewarded, he received the greatest en- 
couragement in, and was most warmly attached to, the English nation. 
Vherever he went, his example and his writings, contributed largely 
to the restoration of learning; and, if he did not, as was at first 
strongly suspected, secrętly assist Martin Lyther, there * no doubt 
that his bold and lively writings gmoothed tlic way for the Reformation. 
The works of Erasmus are very numerous; but, like most authors, 
he wrote many of them amidst dithcultics and distress, He had, how- © 
ever, the per: fortune to obtain for patrons, Pope Leo X. Pope Adrian 
VI. Pope Clement VII. Francis I. and our Henry VIII. with many 
other great characters. He also superintended the education of Alexan-" 
dei, natural son of _— of Scotland, at Padua. During the lat- 
ter part of his life, therefore, which was chiefly passed at Basle, he by 
no means lived in penury; and he left, at his decease, which happened 
on the 12th of July 1536, besides sęveral legacies to friends, considerable 
sums for the relief of the sick and poor, marriage-portions for Ne 
women, and pecuniary assistances for young men of good character 
On the pedestal of the famous statueof Erasmus, at Rotterdam, over 
a handgome arch which joins the navigation of the canals, there is an : 
inscription in Dutch verse, ipgeniously describing him as © the Sun of 
„Human Knowledge, which rose in that city, and set at Basle. 
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THE celebrated Francois de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, was born at the castle of Fenelon en Querci, on the 
6th of August 1651. An excellent disposition, with the livelieſt wit; 
announced his virtues and his talents. The Marquis of Fenelon, his 
uncle, had him educated; under his own eye, at the university of Cahors 
where the most difficult studies proved to him only amusements. He 
ched at the age of nineteen, and excited universal admiration; but 

he marquis, fearful that the applauses of the world might corrupt the 
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native goodness of hie mind, 23 him to ſtrengthen his virtuo . Fa 
ce 1 


inclinations by solitude and s At the age of twenty-four, he en- 


tered into holy orders; and, three years 3 * rehbishop of 5 
. Inn 


Paris appointed him Superior to rhe New Convert 688, he pub- 
lished his Treatise on Female Education ; and, the next year, was made 
tutor to the-king's grand=childreny the Dukes of Burgundy and Anjous 
He lived at court some you without soliciting or receiving any pre- 
ferment. The king, at length, in 1693, — his merits with the 
Abbey of St. Vallery; and, in a few months afterwards, the Arch- - 
bishoprick of Cambray. Fenelon had not enjoyed this situation more 
than two years, when he was banished to his dioceset in consequence, 
as it was alledged, of his having defended the extravagant notions of 
Ma Guyon, a famous Quietist; but; in fact, as it has been su- 
spected, more on account of his heresy in politicks, than in religion. 
The Adventures of Telemachus, that transcendent work, which is 
at once an exquisite romance, and a fine epick poem, having been en- 
trusted with his valet to transcribe, this amanuensis took a _—_— 
himself, It was gcarcely began to be 1 at Paris, when Louis 
XIV. unjustly prejudiced against the author, and dreading that the wor 
would prove a continual satire on his government; ordered the press to be 
Stopped. It was, however, soon published; and, though it compleatec 
the ruin of the Archbishop at court, it tendered him famous throughout 
2 The sweetness of his manners, as well as his writings, ob- 
tained him universal esteem. The Duke of Marl in the last 
war with Louis XIV. would not it his troops to plunder the estate 
of the author of Telemachus. died January 7, 1715, of an inſlam- 
mation in his breast, otcagioned by a violent blow received one evening 
on the overturning of his carriage, the horses of which were fri 
by a cow's crossing the road. | 
D'Alembert, who remarks that there is a long, dull epitaph, on his 


monument, gives the following Under this stone Fenelon re- ; 


poses! Traveller, efface not, by thy tears, this Epitaph; that others 
may read it, and weep as well Is erf : 45 a | 
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HENRY FIELDING, ESQ, + 
———ä— — ——— ” — — 

THE incomparable n son of General Fielding, and 

ndson of the Earl of Denbigh, was born at Sharpham Park, his fa- 
ther's seat, in the county of Somerset, on the 22d of April 1707. After 
receiving the rudiments of learning under a private tutor, he was sent 
to Eton; where, by assidupusly cultivating his great natural talents, 
he acquired an uncommon proficieney in the Greek and Latin languages. 
At the age of eighteen, he went to Leyden ; and, after studying — > 
about two years, he returned to England, ra as Ol 

His father having a large family by a second marriage, the youth now 
sought to avail himself of his literary talents; and according I pro- N 
duced, in 1727, his first dramatick effort, Love in several Magques. 
Our gay and lively author had continued to write for the stage about 
seven years, with very different degrees both of merit and success, 
when he married the beautiful Mies Craddock, of Salisbury, with a 
fortune of 1500. This sum, added to an estate of 2904. a year, his 
mother's jointure, though he had retired purposely to avoid extravaggnt 
town habits, by adopting the equally ruinous rural ones, of hor , 
- hounds, and continual company, was all quickly swallowed up; and, | 

in three years, he had no habitation which he could call his own! 4 5 
C : 
BY . 


Necessity now drove him to the study of the law and, 3 
continual attacks from the gout interfered with ord, oblige and the 
ved, o 
pr 


to the bar, he made a considerable figure in Westminster Hal 
exigencies of a little family, which he tenderly lo bliged him ta 
_ write literally for bread. Innumerable are the em uctions of 
his pen, thus extorted from a mind harassed by om 6 9g and 8trug- 
gling against the torrent of adversity. Some cruel insult, during this 
riod of his sufferings, he probably ascribed to Colley Cibber inst 


whom he seems to have retained an invincible aversion, * still 
stains the pages of that exquisite romance, Joseph . | 


rews 
Our unfortunate author, however, was at length in some measure 
relieved, by becoming an ating magistrate for —_—_— in — 


situation he produced his Tom Jones, and Amelia, besides occas 
tracts, dramatick pieces, and essays for periodical works. 1 
exertions, added to the fatigues of office, and the growing evil of a 
gouty habit, brought on such a complication of disorders, that he was 
advised to visit Lisbon, in search of health for ever fled! His spirits 
did not fail him to the last; for he wrote, with unabated vivacity, that 
charming production, his Voyage to Lisbon, though he died 2 in 

about two months after his arrival, at the age of forty-eight. „„ 
Fielding, as a writer of comick romance, is only prevented from sur: 
assing Cervantes, the first in the world, by having been born after 
im: as a dramatist, his Miser divides the palm with Moliere; | 
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JOHN FLAMSTEED, one of our most distinguished English astro- 
nomers, was born at Derby, on the 29th of August 1646. At the age of 
sixteen, accidentally meeting with Sacrobosco s De Sp , it laid the 
foundation of all that mathematical and astronomical know for 
which he became 80 famous. He now proceeded to make dials, by the 
mere aid of such indifferent books as he could collect; and obtaining, at 
length, Mr. Street's Caroline Tables, to calculate the situations 
of the planets, His calculation of an eclipse being mentioned to Mr. 
Halton, a good mathematician, that gentleman visited the young man; 

and, finding him unacquainted with the best astronomical performances, 
sent him Riccioli's Almagestum Novum, and Kepler's Tabulz Rudol- 
phinæ. In 1669, having calculated some remarkable ecli of the fixed 
stars, by the moon, he directed his performance to the President of the 
Royal i brought him acquainted with Oldenburgh, the se- 
cretary, and Mr, John Collins, a respectable member; who, on his vi- 
siting them in London, introduced him to Sir Jonas 8 He then 

went to Cambridge; where he was recommended to Dr. Barrow, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and others, and entered as a student of Jesus College. 

In 1673, he wrote a amal traft concerning the true and apparent dia- 
meters of all the planets, when at their nearest or remotest distances 
from the earth; which he lent to Sir Isaae Newton in 1685, who made 
use of it in the third book of his Principia. . | 

In 1674, Flamsteed published an Ephemeris, to shew the falsity of 
Astrology, and the ignorance of those who pretend to it. He this year 

intended to take orders, and retire to a small living near Derby: but 
Sir Jonas Moore, for whom he had set up a pair of curious weather. ' 
2 made tide · tables, &c. being apprized of this design, sent for 
im to London; where he entertained him till March 1675, when he 
brought him a warrant to be his Majesty's Astronomer. 

In August 1675, the foundation was laid of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, now commonly called Flamsteed House; and, four years 
afterwards, he was presented to the living of Burstow, in'Surry. © 

N&withstanding the tenderness of his constitution, his intense appli- 
cation, and the peculiar insalubrity of no&urnal observations unremit- 
tingly pursued for more than forty years, he attained to the age of 73. 

Hedied of a stranguary,on the last day of 1719; and his great work, 
Historia Ceelestis Britannica, was published sik years afterwards, in 
three volumes folio, dedicated to the King by his widow. His valuable 
writings, discoveries, and inventions, have been acknowledged by all 
the chief subsequent astronomers and mathematicians in Eorope. 
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 _ FLETCHER, 5 

JOHN FLETCHER was a descendant of friends as respe&table in 
the church, as those of his ical colleague, Beaumont, in the law, 
His father was Dr. Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London; and our poet, 
who was born in Northamptonshire, in 1576, received his education, 
as well as his friend Beaumont, at the 4 omg" of Cambridge, to 
which his father was a considerable benefactor. He made great profi- 
ciency in his studies, and was esteemed a good scholar. Nor was he 
less remarkable for extraordinary wit and vivacity, which soon rendered 


him a devotee to the Muses. From this close attachment, and the con- 
nection which he luckily formed with a genius fully equal to his on, 


he was soon raised to one of the most elevated situations in the temple, 

of dramatick tame. | 

- Such is the similarity of genius, in Beaumont and Fletcher, th 

we are unable to perceive, at the present day, on perusing their plays, 
1 


that two writers were concerned in producing them. It seems the ge» 
neral opinion, however, that the judgment of Beaumont was employed 
to correct and prune the rich luxuriance of Fletcher's exuberant ima+ 
gination. In short, that Fletcher's peculiar talent was wit; and Beau- 
mont's, though much the ee eee judgment. ; 

But whatever might be the mode in which they co-operated, nothing 

is more certain, than that their productions were the favourites of the 

e in which they lived, and then far more frequently acted than either 
Shakspeare's or Ben Jonson's. This, however, seems no great pro: 
of the superior sa * of the times; which were, indeed, the licenti- 
ous days of Charles II. Still it must be confessed, that the plots o 
Beaumont and Fletcher's plays are ingenious, interesting, and skiltull 

managed; the characters are forcibly marked; and the dialogue, thoug 
often too coarse and licentious, is sprightly and natural, 

After the death of Beaumont, it has been said that Fletcher was 
assisted by Shirley in forming the plots of his plays: but this seems 
to be advanced on very vague authority. In fact, little is known re- 
specting the life of Fletcher; who died in London, of the plague, in 162 5, 
and was interred in the ancient church of St. Mary Overy, Southwark. 

It has been ingeniously remarked, by Philips, on the merits of our 
chief dramatick writers, that each excelled in his peculiar way: Ben 
Jonson, in his elaborate pains and knowledge of authors; Shakspeare, 
1n his pure vein of wit, and natural pathetick height; and Fletcher, in 
2 courtly elegance and genteel familiarity of stile, with a wit and in- 
vention so overflowing, that the luxuriant branches were frequently 
lopped off by his almost inseparable companion, Francis Beaumont,” 
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(A FONTAINE. 
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THE celebrated French port, John De La Fontaine, was born at _ 
5 Thierry, on the 8th of July 1621; just one year after the birth 
- of Moliere. | 1 

La Fontaine, at the age of twenty-two, was himself ignorant of hig 
singular talents for — when accidentally hearing a person — 
Majherbe's fine Ode on the Assassination of Hei „ he from that 
moment felt the yo-w of genius kindled in his bogom, His first pro- 
ductions were highly applauded by all who heard them; and, the Duts 
chess De Bouillon, niece to Cardinal Mazarine, being banished to Chi- 
teau Thierry, beeame his patroness, and is said to have prevailed on 
him to write his first tales. On the Dutchess's recal to Paris, she took + 
La Fontaine with her; who; though married to a most amiable and in- 
telligent young woman, only visited her in the country once a year, and 

then constantly sold some part of his estate. | 

At Paris, he was pensioned by the intendant, F and, on the 
. that minister, made gentleman- usher to Henrietta of Eng- 
land. On the death of the princess, the witty Madame De La Sabliere, 
assigned him apartments, with every necessary, in her own house; 
where he remained twenty years, and became intimately acquainted with 
all the most eminent contemporary wits, among whom were Racine, 
Boileau, and Moliere. 1 

It hay been said, that no author was ever better characterized by his 
own works, than La Fontaine, * He was, says a French wit, as 
_ © $imple as the heroes of his Fables; and, we may add, it is to be 

feared, that he was little less licentious than his Tales. There are many _ 
anecdotes which betray a criminat indi the greateſt want of 
feeling, both as a husband and a father. . 2 | 

In 1692, a dangerous fit of illness seemed to have made him seriously 
regret having written with so much diregard of decorum. Soon after 
| his recovery, however, he published more tales of the same description. 

He died at Paris, on the 13th of March 16953 and, it is said, was at 

eng a sincere penitent. os . 5 
The productions of La Fontaine are numerous: but he chiefly excel- 
led in his Tales, his Fables, and some beautiful Anacreonticks. The 
varied harmony and smoothness of his verse; it's ease, simplicity, and 
vwacity; may be W as almost inimitable, and stamp the origi- 
nality of his genius. His Letters, and posthumous scraps, it is acutely _ 
remarked, by a French writer, would never have been printed, if the 


jr rs regarded the glory of the dead as much as the interest of 
wing. | 
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FONTENELLE. 


BERNARD DE FONTENELLE, one of the most celebrated 
French authors, was born in 1657, and lived to the prodigious age of 
ninety-nine years. „ . 1 

This most res pectable and venerable writer continued to exercise his 
great talents to the last. | * 
Lord Orrery says, in a letter from Marston, near Frome, in Somer- 

setshire, October 1742—“ Fontenelle, like our 1 thorn, 
6 hlossoms in the winter of his days.” Alluding to the well known 
tradition respecting the Glastonbury thorn ; which is said to have been 
planted by Joseph of Arimathea, whose staff it originally was, and to 
larly put forth it's blossoms on Christmas-day old style. 
ontenelle was upwards of forty years secretary to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris; and filled that enviable and distinguished situation, 
not oy e universal approbation, but applause. : : 

His History of the Academy throws great light on their Memoirs, 
which are in themselves very obscure. 

The eulogies delivered by the learned secretary, on the deceased mem- 
bers of the Academy, were always greatly admired : they had the pecu- 
liar merit of at once exciting a — g the sciences, and for the author 
who was the immediate subject of his praise. ä 7 

In his celebrated Dialogues of the Dead, as well as in his poetica! 
productions, the spirit of Voiture is discernible; but more extended, / 
and more philosophical, | : | ; F 

His Plurality of Worlds, written with the design of prezenting to 
general view that part of philosophy in a gay and pleasing dress, is a 
work truly original, extremely singular in it's nature, and executed with 
wonderful success. | IS 

He published, late in life, several comedies z but, thou 22 
ductions certainly displayed much of the elegance of this great » 
they were by no means calculated for the stage. EL | 

— who 3 ff orator og have been _ most 222 
nius t 0 uis ourteenth produced, thus apologizes 
the failure of his dramatick compositions - ; 
We must excuse his co on account of his great age, and hig 
« Cartesian opinions; which were those of his youth, when were 
« universally received throughout Europe,” | 5 

Fontenelle died in 17 56. : 5 

The above Portrait is copied from Savart's beautiful drawing and 
Print, after the bust of Monsieur Le Moine, deposited in the Academy 


of Sciences at Paris. 
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SAMUEL FOOTE, ES. 
2 3 | — 

ALL that we know respecting the early days of our English Ari- 
stophanes, is merely that he was born at Truro, in Cornwall; that, from 

Worcester College, Oxford, he was placed as a law student, in the 
Temple; and that, owing to his excess1ve vivacity and yolatility of spi- 
rits, he was induced to quit the law, and turn his attention to the stage. 

In 1747, he opened the little theatre in the Haymarket, with a drama 
of his own, called, the Diversions of the Morning; which was nothing 
more than a vehicle for the introduction of well-known characters, 

whose peculiarities he had the 8 of representing, in voice, gesture, 
and appearance, with a skill which has, perhaps, never been equalled... 
The next season he produced a novelty. of the same description, which 
he called an Auction of Pictures. In these pieces, he represented all 
the principal characters; shifting from one to the other with the dex - 
3 of a Proteus. 
e afterwards, for several years, performed a few nights at one of the 
| theatres; usually in some new pieces of his own. At length he ob- 
tained a patent to open the theatre in the Haymarket every summer 
and, though he had the misfortune to break his leg, by a fall from his 
horse, and was obliged to suffer amputation, he performed, by means of 
an artificial leg, for many years, with his accustomed spirit and success. 

In 1766, his Trip to Calais excited the resentment of the famous 
Dutchess of Kingston, and gave rise to a controversy, in which her 
Grace's champions were disgracefully defeated by our author's inimi- 
table wit. A dreadful, and a diabolical vengeance, however, pursued 
him. He was soon after accused of unnatural practices, and actual 
brought to trial for the most abominable of all human crimes; an 
though he was honourably acquitted, the keen sense of having for a 
moment laboured under zuch an imputation, shortened the existence 
which was thus rendered insupportable. 

It is true, that he again appeared on the stage; and that the most 
brilliant audiences thundered their conviction of his innocence : but, 
while he was one night — he was Seized with a png fit. 

e summer at Brighthe 


. 


He recovered sufficiently to spend mstone: but, 
being advised, on the approach of winter, to visii the south of France, 
he went to Dover, for that purpose, October 20, 1777; where he was 
next morning seized with a shivering fit, and died in a few hours. 

His dramatick productions are upwards of twenty; and they are in 
ner compositions of wan gs anne” wit and humour: but, from the 
ocal or temporary allusions; as well as the gross personalities, with 
which they abound, few of them are calculated to live. | 
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SAMUEL FOOTE, ESQ.- 


ALL that we know r early days of our English Ari- 
stophanes, is merely that he was born at Truro, in Cornwall; that, from 
Worcester ,College, Oxford, he was placed as a law student, in the 
Temple; and that, owing to his excessive vivacity and OY of spĩi- 
rits, he was induced to quit the law, and turn his attention to the stage. 

In 1747, he opened the little theatre in the Haymarket, with a drama 
of his own, called, the Diversions of the Morning; which was nothing 
mere than a vehicle for the introduction of well-known characters, 
whose peculiarities he had the wg of representing, in voice, gesture, 

and appearance, with a skill which has, perhaps, never been equalled... 
The next season he produced a novelty of the same description, which 
he called an Auction of Pictures. In these pieces, he represented all 
the principal characters; shifting from one to the other with the dex - 
terity of a Proteus. | | | | 
He afterwards, for geveral years, performed a few nights at one of the 
theatres; usually in some new pieces of his own. At length he ob- 

. tained a patent to ou the theatre in the Haymarket every summer; 
and, though he had the misfortune to break his leg, by a fall from his 
horse, and was obliged to suffer amputation, he performed, by means of 
an artificial leg, for many years, with his accustomed spirit and success. 

In 1766, his Trip to Calais excited the resentment of the famous 
Dutchess of Kingston, and gave rise to a controversy, in which her 
Grace's champions were disgracefully defeated by our author's inimi- 
table wit. A dreadful, and a diabolical vengeance, however, pursued 
him. He was goon after accused of unnatural ee and aQtuall 
brought to trial for the most abominable of all human crimes; an 
though he was honourably acquitted, the keen sense of having for a 
moment laboured under zuch an imputation, shortened the existence 
which was thus rendered insupportable. . 

It is true, that he again appeared on the _ ; and that the most 
brilliant audiences thundered their conviction of his innocence: but, 

while he was one night performing, he was seized with a PR fit, 
He recovered sufficiently to spend the summer at Brighthelmstone : but, 
being advised, on the _—_— of winter, to visit the south of France, 
he went to Dover, for that purpose, October 20, 1777 ; where he was 
next morning seized with a shivering fit, and died in a few hours. 

His dramatick productions are upwards of twenty; and they are in 
per compositions of eee, wit and humour: but, from the 

ocal or temporary allusions; as well as the gross personalities, with 
which they abound, few of them are calculated to live. 
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IF thrones, and pontificial seats, are not the places where genius is 
usually expected to reside, it should by no means be the more neglected 
when 1t happens to be found there. Pope Clement XIV. whose name 
was John Vincent mag Ganganelli, the son of a ny of St. 
Archangel, was born the last day in October 1705. was liberally 
educated for the church, and early noticed for the justness and preci- 

sion of his lively repartees. He studied philosophy, as well as divinity, : 
in the most famous universities of Italy z and, in his turn, became a 
professor. His amiable manners conciliated the esteem of his scholars 
as much as his superior talents commanded their respect. He inspired 
them with the most elevated thoughts, and with the noblest sentiments; 
and detached their minds from —_ ittleness, and all that may be de- 
nominated monkish pedantry. The reigning Pope, a man of great 
learning and penetration, having observed that Ganganelli joined to the 
phlegmatism of the Germans, all the Italian vivacity, appointed him 
counsellor to the Holy Office, a very important station at Rome; and 
his successor, Clement XIII. made him a cardinal: he, nevertheless, 
freely gave his sentiments respecting the Jesuits, and on other popular 
occasions, though they differed from those of the Pope and his prime- 
minister; who, at length, withdrew from him their confidence. 

Clement XIII. dying in 1769, after most violent disputes, the . 
college, influenced by the powerful eloquence of Cardinal De Bernis, 

proclaimed Ganganelli Sovereign Pontiff, by the title of Clement XIV. 
on the 19th of May in the same year; who mollified, without abasement 
of his pontificial character, the spirit which now pervaded foreign 
courts, threatening both the church and the altar, and contrived to pro- 
tract the important decision respe&ing the suppression of the Jesuits. 
At length, on the 21st of July 1273, issued the famous bull which for 
ever extinguished that society. From e regretting under the 
tiara, the cell of the Cordelier, he experienced only an increased languor. 
By the end of July, in the following r, Ganganelli was no more than 
the shadow of himself. Even his ae seemed to diminish, and to 
dissolve. He felt penetrated by darts, which no medicinal aid had the 

wer to extract, and was continually tortured by the cruellest anguish. 

s voice became scarcely audible “ I go into eternity,” he cried, and 
„I know why!” He breathed his last sigh, September 22, 1774. The 
physician attested, that his death was occasioned by excessive fati 
and bad regimen. This, even in Rome, was not believed by every body. 
The Marquis De Caraccioli published, at Paris, the Life of Ganga- 
nelli, with his celebrated Letters and other writings, in three volumes. 
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OF this n poet, and very eminent physician, descended 
from a good family in Vorkshire, little appears to be known—farther 
than his attachment to study at Peterhouse College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of Doctor of Medicine — till he was admitted Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, in 1692, and began to practice in London. 
By his 3 and accomplishments he now soon became greatly 

stin Shed. N 5 
The College of Physicians had for some time been engaged in a most 
laudable plan of prescribing gratis to the sick poor, and 2 them 
with genuine medicines at prime - cost. This not being relished by the 
apothecaries, they at length found means to raise, in the college, a power - 
ful party against it. On which our philanthropick physician and poet 
was $0 provoked, that he resolved to expose the destroyers of this bene= 
volent institution. Accordingly, in pursuance of his design; he pro- 
duced that excellent poem; the Dispensary, which came out in 1699, 
and compleatly established his reputation. . : s 
In 1703, the famous Kit-Kat Club, so called from one Christo 
Kat, a pastry-cook, in King Street, Westminster, who _ the 
club with tarts, &c. was established; congisting of thirty noblemen and 
ntlemen, distinguished by their talents, as well as by their zeal for 
the Protestant success ion in the House of Hanover: of this association, 
Garth was one of the first and most active members; and tly dis- 
tinguished himself by the extempore epigrams he made on the toasts of | 
the club, which were inscribed on their drinking-glasses, f f 
At the access ion of George I. his merits were acknowledged and re- 
warded. He had the honour to be knighted with the sword of bis 
friend, the great Duke of Marlborough; and was made physician to 
the king, and 1 eral to the army, : | 
His last work was an edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses, translated by 
Several hands'z which he recommended by an ingenious preface. Ovid 
appears to have been our poet's favourite — and the model to 
which he _—_ in his humours, in his manners, and in his poetry. 
Sir Samuel Garth died in January 1718, and was buried at Harrow on 
the Hill. He has been accused of voluptuousness, and irreligion z Pope, 
however, says, * ifever there was a good Christian, without knowin 
©& himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth :** he afterwards declares himse 
convinced, that Garth died a Roman Catholick. It has been observed, 
by Lowth, that there is less distance than is thought between scepticism 
and popery ; -and that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly 
seeks repose in the bosom of a church which pretends to infallibility. 
GE emma 
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THE poet Gay was horn at or near Barnstaple, in Devonshire, in 
2688, and educated at the grammar-school of that town. His family is 
said to have long possessed the manor of Goldsworthy; but Gay, as 
himself 8ays— OE | 

| c Nerv'r brighten'd plat in paternal land; 


| he was therefore sent to London, ana apprentigediwith a silk-mercer. 
This proving too confined a situation Jari Wmggen:us, he obtained 
his discharge; and the Dutchess of Mia n 1932, made him her 
Secretary. The next year, he published his poem n Rural Sports, 
which he dedicated to whom it gave rise to a friendshi 
which only death dissolved. A poet's instigation, Gay is said to 
have written his celebrated Sh Week; to $hew that, if Nature 
is to be minutely copied, rural must appear rude, vulgar, and 


nne, Gay 


In the last year of _ | 
nd accompanied Rim en his embassy to Hanover. 


Earl of Clarendon, a 


1726, he undertook that task, which he has so ably 3 the 


e of 
Cumberland, but which will probably continue to improve youth of all 


descriptions as long as the English language endures. 


His Beggar's Opera was received with more extravagant applause 


than had ever been known: it was uninterruptedly repeated sixty-three 
nights; and has ever since proved a favourite at the theatre, notwith- 
standing all that has been urged against it's immorality. The fact is, 
that it was a two-edged sword: it cut keenly at the court, and the 
wounds it gave the Italian opera laid up that ma ee aberration of 
nature for one season at least. The Lord Chamberlain's licence, how- 
ever, was refused to the second part, under the name of Polly; but, 
being published by subscription, and patronized by the Duke and 
Dutchess of Queensberry, who took Gay into their house, and with 
whom he passed the remainder of his life, the profits amounted to 
nearly xoool, Still, however, Gay felt himself a disappointed man. 
Pope soothed, Swift raillied, and uthnot preſcribed, in vain! He 
died, December 4, 1732, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
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EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 


I 


THIS gfeat historian, descended from an ancient family in the wilds 
of Kent, was born at Putney, in Surry, on the 8th of May 1737. His 
| infancy was marked by great corporeal weakness and infirmity; but 
an attachment to arithmetick, at a very early period, which rendered 
him capable of multiplying and dividing two sums of several figures 
by memory alone, seems to have denoted a vigorous mind. His edu» 
cation was partly received at home; partly at Bath, and other places, 
where he resided 195 the restoration of his health; and partly at West- 
minster. In April 1752, he went to Oxford z where he remained but a 
short time, in consequence of his having embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion. He was now sent to Lausanne, in Switzerland; Where, 
under the tuition of M, Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister, he was not 
only made a good classical scholar, but restored to the Protestant faith, 
To this banishment, „ r acknowledges that, he owed what - 
ever has been the fruits bf his education. He returngd to his father, 
who was now retired to hi seat at Buriton, Hants, in'z758 ; and was 
received with every market paternal affe&tion, !Afterresidingat home 
about five years, during wikktlvtime he decame.a.captain of the Hamp- 
shire milivia, his father being major, he again disited the continent, and 
made the tour of France and Italy It was while he sat contemplatin 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol of Rome, on the evening of the 15th 
October 1764, that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of that 
City first started to his mind. More mature deliberation extended it 
to the Fall of the Roman Empire, which he has so nobly compleated in 
his six volumes, the three last of which were published on the fifty - 
first anniversary of his birth- day, May 1788. T he greater part of this 
famous work was compleated during a retirement of some years in 
Switzerland, after the CON of the Board of Trade; of which Mr. 
Gibbon, then in parliament, had been appointed one of the Lords Com- 
missioners, by the recommendation of Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 
In 1792, he came over to condole with his illustrious and learned friend, 
Lord Sheffield, on the death of that nobleman's excellent lady; and he 
died the 13th of January 1794, at his lodgings in St. James's Street. | 
His remains were pm cg in Lord Sheffield's family burial-place in 
Sussex; and his lordship has honoured Mr. Gibbon's memory, by be- 
coming the editor of his Miscellaneous Works, including the Me- 
moirs of his own Life. Notwithstanding the exalted abilities of our 
chief historian, * those who have enjoyed the society of Mr. Gibbon,” 
says Lord Sheffield, 4 will agree with me, that his conversation was 
still more captivating than his writings.* 8 
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: DR. GOLDSMITH. 
— — — — —— 

OUR sister kingdom has the honour of having given birth to this 
charmin t; who was born, in 1729, at Roscommon in Ireland. 
Oliver Ecldemith, the third son of four, being intended by his father 
for the church, was sent to Trinity College, Dublin; where, in 17499 
be obtained the degree of Batchelor of Arts. Having afterwards turn» 

ed his thoughts to physick, he yet, in 1751, to Edinburgh; and, in- 
discreetly becoming surety for a fellow-student, was soon under 
necessity of quitting Scotland. He now passed over to Rotterdam; and 
from thence proceeded to Strasburgh and Lauvain. From this last 
lace, where he became a Batchelor of Medicine, he accompanied an 
vglish gentleman to Geneva. For a considerable time, having little 
or no money in his pocket, he wandered about the continent, chiefly on 
foot. He had some knowl of the French language, and played 
tolerably well on the German- flute: and he is said to have owed much 
of his subsistence to the goodwill with which his musick inspired the 
peasants during these humble peregrinations. A stranger who had seen 
this forlorn minstrel, would have but little suspected that he possessed 
a mind capable of those noble 3 which are so abundantly 
manifested in his exquisite poem of the Traveller; the firſt ſketch of 
Which was transmitted, at this time, from Switzerland, to his brother, 
nx A clergyman in Ireland, 

After suffering many hardships, Goldsmith at length reached Eng- 
land, in 1758; and, on his arrival in London, applied to several apo- 
thecaries tor employment in their shops: but his broad Irish accent, and 
uncouth appearance, only exposed him to ridicule till a chemist in the 
city, compassionating his forlorn condition, took him into the labora- 
tory. In this situation he was found by an old friend, who recom- 
mended him as an able assistant at an academy near town; and, by 
degrees, the honest simplicity of his character, and the merit of his pro- 
duttions, attrated general notice. : 

He is said to have been an early writer in the Monthly Review; and 
his Citizen of the World firſt appeared in the Publick Ledger, the 
Title of Chinese Letters. 5 

Goldsmith now became an author by profession; and his Travel- 
ler, Vicar of Wakefield, Good Natured Man, Deserted Village, She 
Stoops to Conquer, and various other productions, rendered him a very 
popular writer. But, though he profited consi erably, by his numerous 

'cs, he was frequently much embarrassed. 
A nervous fever, for which he is said to have i taken Dr, 
James's celebrated Powder, put a period to his life, 4 1774» 
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THE MARQUIS OF GRANBY. 
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IN the illustrious John Manners, Marquis of Granby, we announce 
one of the greatest military heroes of modern times, This brave and 
 s$kilful warrior, the eldest zon of John, third Duke of Rutland, was 
born on the 2d of January 1721. He felt an early attachment to arms; 
and, on the rebellion's breaking out in 1745, immediately raised a regi- 
ment of foot for the service of his country. | 
On the 3d of September 1750, he married Frances, eldest daughter 
of Charles Duke of Somerset, by whom he had two sons and a daughter, 
In March 17 5 5, he was advanced to the rank of Major-General ; and, 
on the 13th of February 1758, was promoted to be Licutenant-General, 
and Colonel of the royal regiment of horse guards blue, 6 
At the famous battle of Minden, on the ist of August 1759, he dis- 
2 such uncommon jud t, as well as intrepidity, that his Serene 
ighness, Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, publickly ordered it to be 
declared to Lieutenant-General the Marquis of Granby, how certain 
he was, that if he had enjoyed the good fortune to have possessed him 
at the head of the cavalry of the right wing, his presence would have 
racy contributed to make the decision of that day more compleatly 
rilliant : “ Thus,” as Dr. Smollett has observed, in his History of 
England, © implying a severe reflection on Lord e Sackville, the 
«© Marquis's superior in command.“ After this signal distinction, he 
was immediately made Commander in Chief of the British forces servm 
in Germany under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick; and, on the 14th o 
September, he was appointed Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance. 

The military prowess of the Marquis of Granby, during the re- 
mainder of the war, makes too conspicuous a figure in the annals of 
that period, either to require, or to admit, any brief detail. To the 

most unsullied honour, he added judgment, intrepidity, and all the long 
train of martial virtues which these grand charaQteristicks compre- 
hend when possessed in the most eminent degree; and, perhaps, there 
never was any commander who had a larger share in the affections of 
the troops which served under him. In „no man was ever more uni- 
versally beloved by all parties, and by all degrees of people, than the 
Marquis of Granby; who had the singular good fortune to see his 
great deserts crowned with ev sible success. | 

For several years preceding his lamented death, which happened on 

the 18th of October 1770, he was Commander in Chief of all his Ma- 
jesty's forces in Great Britain. Being survived by his father, and his 
eldest son having died an infant, his second son succeeded to the title, 
and is at present Duke of Rutland. 
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THOMAS GRAY, our Britisb Pindar, the son of a respectable 
citizen, was born in Cornhill, December 26, 1716. He received his 
mmatical education at Eton school; and, in 1734, removed to St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 1 
His first poetical composition was his Ode to Spring; and this, with 
the Ode to Eton College, and Hymn to Adversity, was written in 1740. 
He wrote little, but studied with continued ardour. | 
Our poet proposed devoting himself to the profession of the law; but 
laid aside this intention, on receiving from his friend, Mr, Horace Wal- 
pole, an invitation to accompany him on his travels, An unfortunate 
disagreement, however, arising between our tourists, he returned to 
London in 1741. l 
About this time, his father died; and he found his patrimony too 
Scanty to permit him to prosecute his law studies: he therefore gave a 
new direction to his talents; and, in 1742, took a batchelor's _ at 
Cambridge. Here he principally resided ; and, as Dr, Johnson has re- 
marked, without liking the place or it's inhabitants, or pretending to 
3 e he passed, except a short residence at London, the rest of 
© his life.“ 5 | 
In 17 ʒr0, he ee eee eee in a Country Church - 
yard; and which, indeed, first made him known to the publick. Those 
Sublime Pindarick effusions, the Bard, and the Progress of Poetry, ap- 
peared in 1757. This year he refused the appointment of poet laureat. 
The life of our poet is so little diversified, that the most important 
circumstance in it is, a temporary removal from Cambridge, to his e 
lodgings in Southampton Row, for the purpose of gratifying his literary | 
curiosity, by an examination of the manuscripts at the opening of the 
Ka" useum in 1759. He passed three years, in reading and tran» 
scribing. a 
In 1768, he obtained, without solicitation, the Professorship of Mo- 
dern History, in the University of Cambridge. Three years after this 
promotion, he died of the gout, July 31, 1772. . 
Gray offers a splendid instance of the force of guperior genius, Mis 
poems might, . ee be comprized in a single sheet; yet is their au- 
thor immortal, and his school crouded with votarigts. He displays, more 
than any other poet, the requisites of what may be called pure poesy. 
Sublime, fervid, and elegant, he communicates the most exalted enthu- 
siasm; but it can only be duly estimated by those who, like himself, are 
arized to ä . | | 
6 Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.“ 
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THE EARL OF HALIFAX. 
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THE celebrated Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, grandson of 
the Earl of Manchester, was born on the 16th of April 2661, at Horton 
in Northamptonshire. His felicity in extemporaneous epigrams recom- 
mended him, while at Westminster, to the famous Busby; and, at Cam- 
bridge, where he was under the care of his kinsman Dr, Montague, an 
acquaintance commenced with Sir Isaac Newton, the duration of which 
was attested by a legacy at his decease. 

In 168 5, the Eartof Dorset, charmed by his verses on the death of 

the king, invited him to town, and introduced him to all the chief wits 

of the age. Tw O gone. in conjunction with Matthew Prior, 
he produced that burlesque on Dryden's Hind and Pan- 
ther, the City Mouse and Country se. | 

Having obtained a teat in the house of commons, he became a zealous 
adherent to theWhig party: and, on being introduced to William III. by 

his patron the Earl of Dorset, as © a Mouse; the king is said to have 
replied, that he must be put in the way of making him ** a Man,” and 
immediately ordered him a pension of 5ool. He was shortly afterwards 
made one of the commissioners of the treasury; and, in 2694, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. The next year, he commenced the famous re- 
— which was in two years happily com wo ras in the mean 
time, he projected the national fund, and raised publiek creditby the first 
introduction of 2 | F< | 
During the ceign of Queen Anne, he was active to effect the | 
between Scotland and — and to fix the Hanoverian successiont. 
He was twice impeached by the commons, but the articles were both 
times dismissed by the lords; and, on the queen's decease, he was ap- 
pointed one of the regents. | 

At the accession of George I. he was made Earl of Halifax, knight 
of the garter, and first commissioner of the treasury. These honours, 
however, he enjoyed but a short time; dying, of an inflammation on his 
_ the 19th of May 1715, 2 regretted by the many to whom 
he had, in his turn, been the liberal patron. It is 23 as much 
owing to his protection of poets, as his possession of poetical merit, that 
his name 8wells their list. Notwithstanding the extravagant applause 
of his ene we incline to think, with Dr. Johnson, that “ it 
* would now be esteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verses, to be told that, in strains either familiar or solemn, 
he sings like Montague. Poetical talent he certainly had; but it 
was eclipsed by his superior ability as a statesman, and — 

a skilful financier, | WE, 
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THE celebrated Albert Haller was born at Berne, in Switzerland, in 
the year 1792, At the age of nine, he was a prodigy of knowledge; 
nor could his genius be extinguished by the severities of a pedantick 
preceptor, He had the courage to rescue from the flames, at the ha- 
zard of bling himself burnt, his earliest poetical efforts; and, the suc- 
ceeding year, possessed the still superior courage to consign, to the 
flames, with his own hands, the identical pieces he had so anxiously 
saved from destruction. 

The grand and sublime views which nature presents in the Ai | 
animated his muse; and . e, induced him to give proots of his 
poetical talents, while he cultivated sciences less pleasing, though of 
greater utility. | 

Called, by his reputation, to Gottingen, he was made president of the 
academy; and, while professor of medicine at that university, suc- 
cessively filled the botanical, chemical, and anatomicz l chairs. | 

In 1760, he retired to his native country, where he was elected a se- 
nator, and enjoyed the first authority in the admiuistration of publick 
affairs, He formed there, as he had done at Gottingen, establishment 
the most advantageous to science; and, particularly, to physick and ana- 
tomy. Member of a free state, he refused the title of Baron of the Em- 
pire ; which might flatter his vanity, without increasing his fame. Such 
was his ardour for business, that having had the misfortune to break his 
right-arm, he in one night learned to write legibly with his left-hand, 

| hen this you man perceived his end approaching, he contemplated | 

_ that event with the utmost tranquillity : feeling his own pulse, during 
his last moments, and saying calmly to the ee. at the very in- 
stant when he was breathing his last“ My friend, the artery no 
longer beats. He died on the 13th of December 1777, 2 5. 

The professional works of Haller are numerous, and exceedingly 
voluminous. Their merit, too, is prodigious. One of his smallest 

works, the Irritability of the Nerves, would have alone sufficed to render 
him immortal. His poems are contained in a single volume; in which 
the most distinguished are, an Ode called the Ales; and another, of 
the most exquisite sensibility, on the Death of his Wife. His inge 
nious moral romances are also comprized in a single volume. 

An ingenious foreigner, acquainted both with Haller and Voltaire, re- 
marks, that one was superficial, the other solid; one wrote poetry of every 
cort coloured by fiction, the other configed his verses to subjects of vir - 
tue embellished by truth; one epposed divine revelation, the other con- 
formed his life to it's precepta; one destroyed, the other built up. 
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DR. HALLEV. 
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EDMUND HALLE, one of our most eminent philosophers, and 

a prodigy of astronomical and mathematical science, was born at Lon- 

don, in the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on the zaↄth of October 

1656, His father, a wealthy soap-boiler, in Winchester Street, sent 

him to St. Paul's School; where he made inconceivable progress in all 

classical and mathematical learning; and, in 1673, on his being en- 

| tered a commoner of Queen's College, Oxford, purchased a curious 

apparatus of instruments, to promote, with a truly paternal Bs --: 

the genius of his son, who indefatigably applied himself to | WR 
and geometrical astronomy. 275 „ 585 ; 

' Young Halley, while at school, ee a perfect knowledge of the 
use of the celestial globe; he could also make a compleat dial; and, - 
full year before he quitted St. Paul's, he observed the change of the 
variation of the magnetick needle at London. 

Having conceived the ig ol prin, Fas whole scheme of the 
heavens, by the addition of the stars which lie too near the south pole 
ever to rise above the horizon, either at Greenwich, or any other obser- 

vatory in Europe, he soon quitted the university; and, patronized 

Charles II. embarked for the island of St. Helena, in November 167 

where he safely arrived in three months. Having compleated his task, 

he returned to England in November 1678; and, delineating a plani- 

sphere, in which he laid down the exact | ane; all the stars near t 

south pole, from his own observations, forming a constellation'of t 

Royal Oak, he presented it, with a short description, to his Majesty. 

The discoveries, and scientifick works, of Dr. Halley, Whose re- 
searches were not confined to the study and the observatory, but pur- 
sued in travels on the continent, and repeated long Voyages, are prodi- 
giously numerous, and much esteemed by the ] throughout Eu- 
rope. In 1703, he $ucceeded Dr, Wallis, as Savilian Professor of 

Geometry at Oxford in 1713, Sir Hans Sloane, as Secretary to the 

Royal Society z and, in 1 19, the celebrated Flamstead, as Astronomer 

to the King, at the Roya bservatory of Gteenwich. .. 

bout the year 1737, Dr. Halley was scized with a paralytical dis- 
order in his right-hand, which is said to have been the first attack he 
ever felt on his constitution. This, however, greatly increasing, he 
came at length to be „ with such cordials as were pre- 

2 „ an Dr. « e 1 15 expired, as he ts 3 | 
Ithout a SINgte groan, on the 14th of jan 1742, a ang was 

buried at Lee, a small village near Groetwich, 8. there . a hand- 

some tomb erected to his memory, with a suitable Latin ins eription. 
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JOHN HAMPDEN. 


TO all who deem themselves patriots, and to many who are really 
so, the name of Hampden is dear. He was descended from the very 
ancient and reputable family of that name, at Hampden, in Bucking- 
hamshire: but was born at London, in the year 1 $94- At the age of 
fifteen, he was sent to Magdalen College, Oxford; from whence, with- 
out taking any degree, he returned to London, where he studied the law 
in one of our inns of court, and made considerable progress, as he had 
before done at the university. 5 : 

In the second parliament of Charles I. which met at Westminster 


—— AAA CIP 0 E. TOI or ne ne 


in 1626, he was a member of the House of Commons, as well as in two _ 


Succeeding ones. But he attained to no peculiar celebrity till 1636 z 
when he excited universal attention, and very ral applause, by a 
zolemn trial in the King's Bench, on his refusing to pay the ship- 
money. It is chiefly with a reference to this circumstance, that the 


Gray, in his beautiful Elegy written in a Country Church- intro» 
duces the name of . an * * 0 
4 e Some 1 e Hampden that with d intless breast, 5 3 

The lintle tyrant of his fields wichstood. | 


Through the whole of this most popular cause, Clarendon acknaw- 
ledges, that he conducted himself with such singular temper and mo- 
desty, that he actually obtained more credit and advantage by losing ity 
than the King did service by gaining it. 
It is to be 9 t he was a kinsman of Oliver C 
marr 


rose to be one of the most popular men ja the nation, He was a principal 


who began hostilities at the Brill, a garrison of the king's, on the 
borders of Buckinghamshire, about five miles from Qxfi . 


Hampden, who took the command of a regiment, under the Earl of 


Essex, signalized himself by the display of great skill and valour z but 
he was early cut off, by a mortal wound, which he received in a skirmish 
with Prinec Rupert, at Chalgrove Field, Oxfordshire, June 18, 164 
A brace of bullets were shot into his shoulder, which had broken 
bone; and, after languishing till the 24th, he died in great 7. 

It has been observed, that the spot on which Hampden met his fate,was 
the same where he had commenced the war by attacking the king's troops, 
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GEORGE FREDERICE HANDEL, unquestionably the greatest 
master of musick the world has ever known, was born at Halle, in Upper 
Saxony, on the 24th of February 1684. Scarcely could he speak, betore 
he articulated musical sounds; and his father, a physician, then upwards 

of sixty, having destined him for the law, grieved at the child's pro- 
ensity to musick, banished from his house all musical instruments. 
But the immortal spark of genius, which Heaven had kindled in the in- 
fant's bosom, was not to be extinguished by the caprice of a mistaken :: 
parent. The child contrived to get a little clavichord into a garret; 
where, applying himself after the family retired to rest, he soon Rand | 
means to produce both melody and harmony. | 
Before he was sevenꝭ the Duke of Weisentells, accidentally discovering 
his genius, prevailed on the father to cherish his inclination. He was ac- 
cordingly placed with Zackau, organist of Halle cathedral; and, for three 
years, from the age of nine, composed a new church service every week. 

In 1698, he went to Berlin; batt, losing his father, he thought he could 
best support his aged mother, by repairing toWamburgh, where he soon 
attracted general notice. Yet this wonderful musician was a stripling 
of fourteen ! At this premature age, he composed Almeria, his first opera. 

Having quitted Ha burgb, e travelled six years in Italy, where he 

ve new displays of his wonderful ability, and was pensioned by the 

cr of Hanover, afterwards George I, 3 

In 710, he came to London, where his opera of Rinaldo was admired 
like his preceding miracles, and the necessity of his departure became 
the subject of general regret, | 

In 1712, he again visited England: but, seduced by the favour and 
fortune that overwhelmed him, he forgot to return; and when, on the 
death of Queen Anne, the Elector was called to the throne, he was afraid 
to appear at court, till an ingenious stratagem restored him to favour. 

Queen Anne's pension of 2001. was now doubled by George I. and 
the nobility having formed an Academy of Musick, under his direction, 
it flourished ten years; when a quarrel between him and Senesino dis- 
Solved the institution, and brought on a contest which ruined his fortune 
and his health, Restored by the baths of Aix la Chapelle, he deter- 
mined to chuse sacred subjects for the future exercise of his genius. 
This resolution produced those noble compositions, his truly divine 
Oratorios; which were performed at Covent Garden till his death, in ' 
April 1759. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, with suitable 
pomp ; where his genius has been since commemorated with little less 
than divine honours. Te | | 
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 LokD HAWKE, 


THE renowned Admiral Lord Hawke, son of Edward Hawke, Esq: 
of Lincoln's Inn, was born on the 218t of February 1716. Having been 
bred to the sea, from a very early age, he was made Captain of his Ma. 
jesty's sloop, the Wolfe, in the year 1734, and from this period took 
rank in the navy. ; | i 

At the memorable 9 in the Mediterranean, In 1744, being 
commander of the Berwick, he broke the line in Admiral Rowley's di- 
vision, and took the Podor, the only ship captured. He was, however, 
broke for his bravery; but immediately restored, with the greatest de- 
gree of honour, by the King. 


In 1747, he was made Rear Admiral of the Blue; and, on the t4th. 5 


of October, took six French men of wary out of a squadron of eight; 
and brought Capt. Fox to a court-martial for misbehaviour, in letting 
the other two escape. On his return, he was made Knight of the Bath; 
and, in December, elected member of parliament for Portsmouth. 
On the 15th of August 17 50, he was visited on board the Monarch; 
then m_ at Spithead, by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with several of their children; an honour never be- 
tore received by any admiral. 
In June t756, he sailed to supersede and send home Admiral Byngz. 
and commanded for the remainder of the year in the Mediterranean; 
but, the next summer, being sent on the unsuccessfu] expedition against 
Rochfort, he experienced the caprice of popular favour; and, on his re- 
turn, instead of the usual ringing of bells, was insulted with a dumb 
pow On the 3d of April 1757, however, with his accustomed $uccess 
y running on shore a vast number of French provision-$hips, destine 
for North America, he entirely frustrated their intended service; and; 
on the 18th of May 1759, re e defeated the French fleet, in the 
famous victory over Monsieur Conflans. 

For this last signal service he received the thanks of the House of 
Commons; and his Majesty settled on the brave Admiral, and his two 
sons, 2000. a year for their respective lives. : 

He was afterwards made First Lord of the Admiralty ; an office 
which he for many years filled with equal honour to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the nation: and, on May 20, 1776, he was created a Peet 


- of Great Britain, by the stile and title of Baron Hawke, of Towton, in 


orkshire. 


Lord Hawke died on the 26th of October 17813 universally regretted 


as a brave and skilful commander, an able naval minister, a good chris - 
tian, and a most worthy man. x 
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THIS famous and very learned English physician, who is now uni- 
versally allowed the honour of having first discovered the circulation 
of the blood, was of a very respectable family, and born at Folkstone, in 
Kent, on the 2d of April 1378. From a grammar- school at Canter - 
bury, he went, at the age of fourteen, to Caius College, Cambridge. 

After studying five years at this university, he travelled through 
France and Germany, to Padua, in Italy, where he was created Doc-  _- 
tor of Physick and Surgery. On his return to England, he was incor- | ' = 
porated Do&or of Medicine at Cambridge; and marrying soon after, 2 _ 
Settled in London, where he practised with great success, and be- 
came Physician to James I. 5 

In 1607, he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal College of Ph 
cians ; and, in 1615, was appointed Lecturer of Anatomy and Sur» 

gery to the College. His course of lectures, in the following year, 
opened his discovery relative to the circulation of the blood, the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of which are deposited in the British Museum. 

I ̃ be truth of this discovery, ey res tothe whole artof physick, 
was no Sooner generally recognized, than many boldly claimed the 
discovery themselves, and still more unjustly ascribed it to others. 
The 1 however, has been sufficiently aſſerted, and confirmed 
to r. Arve Aa | | 

In 1632, he was made physician to Charles I. and accompanied that 
unhappy monarch in his most perilous situations. During his ab- 
ence, though he had not only permiſſion but an * order f 
the Parliament, to attend the King, after he quitted Whitehall, 
house in London was plundered of all the furniture; and his Adver- 

 8aria, with a great number of unpublished anatomical observations, 
were carried away or destroyed, by the licentious ruthans who at that 
time 2 the nation. This loss he most pathetically lamented 
many years 


15 
On Michaelmas-day 1654, he was chosen, in his absence, Brei. = 10 
| 


dent of the College of Physicians, to which he had been a consider- | 
able benefaQtor ; but, on account of his great 1 and weakness, he 1 
handsomely declined the honour. Having no children, he made the . = 
College his heir; and, in 16 56, presented the deeds of his 12 1 
estate to that society, and instituted an annual oration, to be deli» A 
nA ( = | 
e died in s on zd of June 1657 was 1n at _ 
Hempsted, in Hertfordshire, where a | Fe monument has been 1 
erected to his memory. 5 1 
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« WILLIAM HOGARTH. |» 


THIS truly original genius was bern at London, in 1697. After W. 

ceiving a tolerable education, he was apprenticed to an ver of arm. 
and cyphers on plate, usually called a silver engraver; but the po-wer- 
ful impulse of genius directed his studies to 3 OP * 

Much of his early life was past in obscurity. He chiefly employed 
his talents, in designing and engraving for the booksellers; who were 
then much worse ee of the arts than they have since proved. He 
also painted fami mou and portraits; in all which performances 
he evinced more ability, than he acquired reward. : : 

But his originality, in the mean time, was maturing to perfection. 
He pursued Nature through her _ and contemplated her not 
through the opticks of imitation, but with his own sedulous and critical 
eye. Whenever he beheld a remarkable countenance, or witnessed any 
striking occurrence, he was accustomed, by the immediate use of his 
pencil, to preserve it's remembrance. 2 | 

In 1730, he married the only daughter of Sir James Thornhill. This 
union was, indeed, a stolen one, But the om reputation of Ho. 

h at length effected a reconciliation with his ather-in-law ; and 
dis Harlot's Progress, published in 1731, announced to the publick the 
rich acquisition of a Comick Painter. 

His merit now became conspicuous; and his pencil acquired, at every 
exertion, additional reputation. His Marriage A- la- mode, produced in 
1745, gave rise to the celebrated comedy of the Clandestine riage. 

In 1753, he wrote his Analysis of Beauty. In this work, he proves, 
by a variety of examples, that a curve is the line of beauty, and that 
* round swelling figures are most pledsing to the eye.” An opinion, 
which has been confirmed by subsequent writers. : 

The close of his life was embittered by a. satirical contention with 
Churchill, and Mr. Wilkes. Hogarth caricatured Churchill, and 
Churchill lampooned Hogarth. ** Never,” says Lord Orford, © did two 
« angry men, of their abilities, throw mud with less dexterity.” N 

He was now visibly declining in health; and died, October 25, 1764. 

This great artist has the glory of forming a school; and the master 
remains unrivalled by his scholars. He paints to the understanding, and” 
the heart; and his pictures may serve as annals of the manners of the age. 
He is, in painting, what Fielding is in romance, or Moliere in comedy. 

The above portrait is copied from a valuable and very scarce print, 
e by Hogarth himself; who, after taking off a few impressions, 

effaced his 2 from the plate, and inserted that of Churchill. 
The original, when it can be met with, usually sells for three guineas. 
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HANS HOLBEIN. 
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JOHN HOLB EIN, better known by his German name, Hans, was 
born at Basil, in 1498; where his father, himself a respectable painter, 
taught him the rudiments of the art. His superiority soon became ma- 
nifest: and he 8 in the town - house ot Basil, our Saviour's Pas- 

Sn 


sion; in the fish- market, a Dance of Peasants; and, on the walls of 
the burial ground of St. Peter's, his famous Dance of Death. —._ 
Erasmus was his early admirer; and an English nobleman, on seei 


dis 5 at Basil, invited him over. Holbein, however, was 0 
at this time too much attached to voluptuous pleasures, to quit the 
scene of his present enjoyments. But, getting a shrew of a wife, who . 


was constantly reminding him of his follies, and the consequent miseries 


to his increasing family, he listened, at length, to the persuasions of his 


friend Erasmus; and, it is said, literally begged his way to England. 


To the then Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, a letter from Erasmus 


Soon gained him admittancez and Sir Thomas immediately received 
him into his house, where he employed him between two and three years. 
Having now sufficiently enriched his own apartments, he determined to 
introduce our painter to Henry VIII, He according] : 

zesty to an entertainment, and hung up all panes 2 in 
the best order, and in the best light, in the great hall. The King, on 
his entrance, was so enraptured at this sight, that he eagerly enquired, 
* whether such an artist were now alive, and to be procured for 
e money!“ when Sir Thomas presented Hans Holbein. His Majesty 


directly took our painter under his protection; brought him into great 


esteem with the nobility, and conferred on him many marks of favour. 

The works of Hans Holbein are innumerable. He painted, with 
equal excellence, in every manner; whether in fresco, in water-colours, 
or in oil. He was eminent, too, for the richness of his invention, 


&c. rpilius, a Roman painter, mentioned by Pliny, he was 
remarkable for painting with his left hand: and he was little less ex- 
pert with the burin, than with the pencil. This great painter, and 


most ingenious man, died of the plague, at London, in 1 at his 
| > be ok? , 7's r the 


ee in Whitehall, where he had constantly res 
ing became his patron. : 


Hans Holbein's raits possess t truth; a lively and elevated | 
:3magination ap uſes „„ and a fine Biel dietinguiabes . 


his execution. Iis colouring is vigorous, his flesh vivid, and his figures 
have a relief which agreeably seduces the eye. He is accused, however, 
of too great negligence in his draperies. ; 


* invited his ma- 


Peg ys multitude of designs for engravers, sculptors, jewellers, 
u 
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HUGHES. 


JOHN HUGHES, Esq. a writer of considerable merit, was born at 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire, on the ee of January 1677. He was 
brought young to London, and received an excellent education at a pri- 
dies of poetry, music, and drawing : yet he was by no means averse 
to business, and had a place in the Ordnance Office. His first — 
appeared in 1697, on the Peace of Ryswick; in 1699, the Court of Nep- 
tune; in 1702, the House of Nassau; and, in 1703, his Ode in Praise 


On ö n 


—B 


of Musick was performed at Stationers Hall with great applause. These, 
and other poems, essays, translations, and imitations, introduced him to 


Addison, Steele, Congreve, Pope, and Rowe, as well as to some illustri- 
ous patrons. hy R ; 50 

Received as a wit, among the first wits of that attick age, he con. 
tributed several essays to the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. Such, 
indeed, was his intimacy. with Addison, that Cato is said to have been 


finished and performed by his persuasion. This famous tragedy, it 


| Seems, had long wanted the last act, which Addison asked Hughes to 
supply ; when, however, he went the next week to shew his first at - 
tempt, he found that Addison himself had written half the act. 
Among other works, Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead, the Abbé 
de Vertot's Revolutions in Portugal, and the Letters of Abelard and 
Heloise, were all translated by Mr. Hughes, One of his last under- 
takings was an edition of Spenser; with the Life of that Poet, a Glossary, 
and a Discourse on Allegorical Poetry: A work,” says Dr. Johnson, 
e for which he was well qualified, as a judge of the beauties of writing, 
* but perhaps wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete words. 
This was published in 1715; and, two years afterwards, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper made our author Secretary to the Commissions of the 


Peace, in which comfortable situation his lordship particularly requested 


his successor, Lord Parker, to continue him. . 
Tze declining health of Mr. Hughes, however, prevented him from 
fully enjoying the affluence to which he was thus generously raised. 


His last, perhaps his best work, was that celebrated tragedy, the Siege 


of Damascus. He just lived to hear of it's favourable feception, at a 
moment when he was too devoutly employed in the meditations of a de- 
parting Christian to regard the success of any sublunary cencern. It 


Was first represented on the z2yth of February 1920, and he died the 


Same night. Pope says of Mr. Hughes, that ** what he wanted in ge- 
** nius, he made up as an honest man.” This, surely, is Sufficient praise, 
from him who has also said= _ 

* An honest man's the noblest work of God! 


Jed him to cultivate the softer stu- 
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DAVID HUME,\ESQ. 


His family was not rich, and he was a younger Brother: but, a phi- 
losopher from his earliest age, he seemed to have no other desire than 
to prosecute his studies with ardour. . i 1 

Ia 1734 he attempted to settle in the commercial city of Bristol; but 
300n fou that scene totally unsuitable to his dispositions, He then 


to use his own emphatick expression, © fell dead - horn from the press. 


Life, being now © master of near a theusand pounds.” 


work that succeeded on the first publication. Three you afterwards, 

he gave two volumes of his History of England. But such was it's 

reception, that he seems, for once, to have lost his philosophy; and, 

had it not been for the war, proposed ** to change his name, and never 

40 8 have e, 0 his mo country {4 | hayi wa his 
e, however, renew is intrepidity; and, haumg com 

History, it obtained a very high ore celebri he | 


now been so much augmented, that when, he returned to Edinburgh; 
in 1769, he possessed an income of 1000 l. per annum. 
n. his 


his latter years, in the calm enjoyments of philosophy, and the delight - 
| contemplation of a reputation gradually increasing. 
In the account of his own life, he asserts, that his friends never had 
occasion to vindicate any one circumstance of his character and con- 
duct: 4 not,” adds he, ** but that the zealots, we may well suppose, 
would have been glad to invent and propagate any story to my disad- 
vantage, but they could hever find any which they thought woù l wear 
the face of 8 | 
He died, at Edinburgh, Shy, hs 25, 1776. 
Hume, in his Metaphysical Essays, has veiled, by a polished dition, 
most pernicious zentiments. He is accused — Ad an un- 
reasonable scepticism. His History of England is better nown than 
bis philosophical writings. It displays every charm of elaborate com- 
Position, and an acuteness which captivates the reader; but it is not 
entitled to equal praise as a faithful and an impartial narrative. 


He was chearful, though disappointed, In 2742, the first part of 
his Essays was favourably received, His talgrits obtained him friends; 
and he at length conceived himself independent, as he says in his On 


In 1751, he published his Political Discourses, which was his only 


In 1765, he became charge d' affaires at Pariss ond his fortune had ; 


: TIAL Mena. 
OUR celebrated historian was born at Edinburgh, in the year 1711. 


ssed three years of rural retirement in France. On his return to 
ndon, in 1738, he published his Treatise on Human Nature; Which. 


* 


native city, and surrounded hy literary friends, he passed 4 
the 
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SOAME JENYNS, ESQ. 


THIS distinguished writer, and most accomplished gentleman, the 
son of Sir Roger Jenyns, was born in Great Ormond Streety London, 
exactly at twelve o'clock. at night, on the termitation of the year 1703, 
and commencement of 2704. The hour of his birth he often men- 
tioned : observing, in his pleasant manner, that he considered himself 


at liberty to chuse his own birth- day; and, preferring the birth of the 


year to the day of it's death, made choice of New Year's Day, Wllich 
in all civilized countries is celebrated as a day of general testivity. 


Ko - 


The country residence of his father was at Ely; in the Isle of Elyz 


but he afterwards purchased Bottisham Hall, in the village of Bottisham, 
near Cambridge. The mother of our author was a daughter of Sir 
Peter Soame, B. of Hayden, in the county of Essex, From this 
amiable woman, he derived not only his christian name; but his chris- 
tian 5 3 for she superintended his * education, and laid 
herself the basis of his religion and learning. Undet able tutors, at 
his father's house; he produced admirable exercises in Greek, Latin, 
and English; and, in 1722, went to St. John's College, Cambridge. 
On quitting the university, he continued tb reside with his father; and, 
in 1728, published his first poem, the Art of Dancing. Soon after his 
father's death, at the general election in 1742, he was unanimously 
chosen one of the representatives for the county of Cambridge; and, 


from that time, till the year 17 $0, had constantly a seat in parlament. 


In 1755, he was appointed, by his late Majesty, George II. one of 


the lords commissioners of trade and plantations; in which situation 


he remained till the dissolution of that board. 


He died in London, the 1$th of December 1787; and was buried at 


Bottisham, where the learned and Reverend William Lort Manzell, 
Publick Orator of the University of Cambridge, in the register of 
burials for that year, departing from the usual forms—* regrets the loss 
« of one of the mut amiable of men, and one of the fruest Ubrimiant; for 
which he handsomely apologizes, by declaring, that it ig, % merely 
because he thinks it to be the most solemn and. lasting method of 
** recording to posterity, that the fines! ding has been united 
« to the bet heart.” | | | 


The literary productions of Soame Jenyns, if we except his Free 


nquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, and his celebrated View 


of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion, are of a very mis- 


cellaneous nature. His poems, translations, and imitations, which en- 
rich every collection of repute, abound with wit and humour; and his 
Various essays breathe the pure spirit of christian philanthropy. 
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; DR. JOHNSON. 40 


| — ——(—— 

THIS great dictator in the republick of letters, who raiged himself, I 
by the mere strength of his abilities, to the first sent of Iſterary emi- | 

nence, and &ntinued, during lite, to preserve the merited sitüation, 

with little envy, and with less GIG was "pol eld, on the 


yth of September 09; where his father was a resp@table bookseller. 

He was a prodigyofearly understanding; and, while at Lichfield school, 
preferred books and conversation to the usual puerile amusements | 

In his nineteenth year, being sent to Oxtord, he distinguished himself 
by his Latin verses: but was prevented from remaining long enough. 
for a degree, bythe circumstances of his father; and obliged to seek his 
xead, as an sher, at Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire, where he 
36 a most miserable life, till an old schoolfellow invited him to Bir- 
mingham. At this place, he translated Father Lobo's Voyage; and, 
in 1735, having married Mrs. Porter, a mercer's widow, opened an 
academy, at Edial, near Lichfield, But meeting with little encourage- 

ment, and having written the tragedy of Irene, he quitted his school; 
and, accompanied by his pupil e, ventured to seek is fortune 
in London. He soon became acquainted with Mr. Cave, the original 
printer of the Gentleman's Magazine; and, by his come don, 
with several booksellers, and literary characters. 


In 1744, after having combated innumerable difficulties, Johnson's | 
Life of his old companion, Savage, 


made it's appearance, and his lite- 
rary reputation began rapidly to se. „ 

n 1746, he was engaged to compile bills celebrated English Dictionary, 
which was not compleated till May Sigh. Mr. Garrick, in the mean 
time, brought out Irene in 1749, which as by no means successful. 

His inestimable Rambler commenced in 1759. In 1753, he N his 
wife; in 1758, began the Idler, and wrote Rasselas in a te days 
he might be enabled to visit his dying mother; and, in 1762, the King, 
to reward his extraordinary merits, granted him a pension of zool. a year. 

In 1765, he published his Shakspeare; but, from that period, till the 
publication of his Lives of the Poets, in 1778, he had so mugltſigdispesi- 
non, and his company was so greatly engrossediby Mr. That and his 

literary lady, that he wrote little else than his few political pamphlets. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson died on the 143th of December 1784, in the 75th 
year of his age, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, "gp 

To say, that he, who thus excelled in the art of accumulating human 
wisdom, and in the talent of widely "af, th it to others, had infirmities, 


and even umperfeQions ; is only to say, that he was a man : but few 


men have been freer from frailties, and still fewer from vice. 
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BEN JONSON. 


_ — CO — — 


OUR Poet, the fruit of a posthumous birth, was born in the year 
1574, and received his education, at Westminster, under the learned 
Camden. But his mother having married a bricklayer, he was for some 
time obliged to labour at that humiliating employ. He quitted it, in 
disgust, and commenced soldier; in which character he went abroad, and. 
distinguished himself by killing one of the enemy in sight of both ar- 
mies. Of this circumstance he was ever afterwards not a little vain. 

On his return home, he resorted to an obscure playhouse. As a per- 
former, however, he was $ingularly unsuccessſul; and chiefly distin- 
guished himself by a duel with a brother actor, whom he killed. 


much tothe honour of Shakspeare, found in him the kindest patron. His 
first printed production was the comedy of Every Man in his Humour; 
and, for several years, he continued regularly to produce a new play. 
In 1600, he began to devote himself to the amusements of the court 3 
and he wrote, for Elizabeth, James I. and Charles II. several masques. 
But these are to be considered as the lighter efforts of his muse. | 
In 1610, was produced his celebrated Alchymist. He now into 
eminence; which clearly appears, by the incessant attacks of a herd of 
witlings. It must be acknowledged, that Jonson was desjrous of ruling: 
with a despotick sceptre, and never inclined to use conciliatory measures. 
In 1613, he made the tour of France; and, in 1617, King James 
appointed him Poet Laureat. He now presided in the English Par- 


presented, in 1630, a poetical petition to Kin 
majesty would make S the . of the petition 
was granted. At the close of this year, he travelled into Scotland, to. 
visit Drummond of Hawthornden, who has preserved many curious, 
particulars res ng our Poet. 

The 2 ys of Jonson failed — his health decayed ; and he 
was afflited by age and poverty. Charles I. occasionally relieved his. 
distresses; yet was he reduced to write, what he called, an Epistle 
Mendicant. A poet is, indeed, a poor financier ! ; | 

Jonson was never very popular. His learning stifled his genius; and, 
perhaps, his genius was not exquisite. His verses are Ru harsh ; 
and though this poet was considered, by himself and his friends, as the 
formidable rival of Shakspeare, posterity has not sanctioned this opi- 


the stage, where they still deservedly keep their station, as stock pieces, 
He ed of a palsey, August 6, 1637, in his $ixty-third year, 


At the age of twenty-four, he attempted to write for the stage; and, 


nassus. The salary was then only 100 marks mor _—_— 2 but 3 ! 
aries, praying that his 


nion. Yet it must be admitted, that some of his comedies equal any on 
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DR. KING. 


—— — — 


IHE learned and ingenious Dr. William King, son of Ezekiel King, 
Esq. a gentleman allied to the Clarendon family, was born at London 
in 1663; and, having been educated under Dr. Busby, at Westminster 
School, was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, in his eighteenth year. 
Wonders are related as to his intense study and extensive ing 
from which, however, we only infer, that he was a diligent and expe- 
ditious reader; without crediting the absurd account of his having pe- 
rused and made remarks on upwards of . twenty-two thousand books 
« and manuscripts, before he had been eight years at the university !”? 
Having studied the civil law, he took, in 1692, his doctor's degree, 
and was admitted advocate at Do&or's mons; but he by no means 
relished business of any kind, though he very greatly distinguished him- 
self in the Earl of Anglesea's defence against his lady, who sued for a 
divorce, obtained it, and was afterwards Dutchess of Buckinghamshire. 
This was in 1700; and, two years afterwards, he was settled in Ire- 
land, as judge of the admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of 
= records in Birmingham's Tower, and vicar-general to Dr, Mai 
primate, | : 
In 1708, when Lord Wharton became Lord Lieutenant, Dr. King 
returned to England, as Dr. Johnson expresses it, “with his poverty, 
„ his idleness, and his wit.“ 5 5 5 
He had, as early as 1688, published a confutation of Varillas's ac- 
count of Wycliffe, which was followed by some translations from the 
French, as well as many original humourous and satirical productions. 
He now seems to have derived his subsistence from the efforts of his 
pen; and the most popular of these labours, his History of the Heathen 
Gods, was probably written more for food thay for fame. In 2711, 
Switt, Prior, and other friends, I ted themselves in his 
| behalf, waited suddenly on him, and announced his appointment to the 
res pectable situation of Gazette writer : an act /of insolvency, however, 
requiring his attendance, for some time, much longer and later than 
usual, he hastily resigned the office, and returned to his accustomed 
habits. He died at Lambeth, where he had for some time resided, on 
Christmas-day 1712. | 
His poems,” Dr. Johnson remarks, © were rather the amusements 
* of idleness than efforts of study; he endeavoured rather to divert 
„than astonish; his thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity; and, if his 
verse was easy, and images familiar, he attained what he desired. 
His purpose, the doctor adds, © is to be merry; but, perhaps, to 
enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes necessary to think well of his 
© opinions.” It is of more importance, that . his death was pious.” 
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: THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

——8 — | | - — 
| FOR genius, for enterprize, and for heroizm, no monarch of modern 
times may be put in competition with the late Charles Frederick, King 
of Prussia; who filled the throne for nearly half a century, and gave 
his country a weight in the scale of empires, which at once awed and 
aztonished Europe. . — : 8 

This magnanimous prince, the eldest son of Frederick William, by 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George I. King of England, was born 
on the 24th of January 1712. His early years were embittered by the 
_— of his father, who was equally avaricious and austere. At 

e age of twenty-one, he was married, against his will, to a princess 
2 youu he neyer could be induced to live, though he always treated 

WWI res o | ” 

His knowledge in every branch of science was inconceivable; he wrote 
exquisite verses, composed several beautiful pieces of musick, and was 
one of the finest performers on the German flute in the whole world. 
To which may be added, that, besides his proficiency in the dead lan- 
becher he spoke most of the modern ones with fluency and grace. 

On the death of his father, in 1740, he resolved to govern with little 
ministerial assistance. He tolerated all religions; and continued that 
correspondence with learned men, which he commenced when a prince, 

In the milder pursuits of polite literature, however, he had not neg- 
lefted to study the necessary operations of war; and the magnanimity 
with which he carried his theory into effect, during the long and frequent 
conflicts in which he was engaged is known to all the world. Few have 
fought so many battles with u h general success; fewer still * $0 
little depressed by occasional defeat. He rose superior to all misfor- 
tunes; and his alliance was courted by every power in — 8 : 

His life was one continued scene of activity. Artists and ingenious 
men of every nation, were invited into his dominionsz he erected innu- 
merable publick edifices ; formed a variety of national establishments z 
and made upwards of three hundred towns and villages arise as by en- 
chantment, on marshes, waste lands, and desarts. In short, he amended 
defective laws, made commercial regulations, and civilized and polished 
the rudeness and barbarism of his subjects. . 

This illustrious monarch possessed almost every characteristick of 

tness. He was, at once, a hero, a phiilosopher, an historian, a legi - 
Slator, a poet, a musician, and a wit. In either of these endowments, 
had sufficient ability to have formed singly an eminent character. 


lethargy, on the 17th of August 1786. 


————— 


Frederick the Great, as he was often deservedly called, died of a 
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SIX GODFREY KNELLER, BART. 


_--— —— WE et. — => — 


THIS illustrious painter was born of a good family, at Lubeck, a 
city of Holstein, in Denmaik, about the year 1648. ; ; 

| lie was educated at the university of Leyden; and studied painting, 
at an early age, under Rembrandt, at Amsterdam. He then went a 
Italy; where he greatly improved, and acquired considerable reputa - 
tion both for history and portraits. From thence he came over to k - 
land, and was quiron by Charles II. whose portrait he repeat 
painted. At the request of this sovereign, he passed over to France, 
where he 85 portraits of the King, and the greater part of the 
royal family. | : | 12 

Though Charles II. died while Kneller was in France, he returned 
to England, and was kindly received by James II. and her Majesty, 
who continued to employ him till the Revolution. He afterwards be- 
came principal painter to King William, who likewise conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood. It is remarkable, that neither King W- 
liam nor Queen Mary ever sat to any other painter; and that Sir God- 
frey had the honour to paint the portraits of ten crowned heads, besides 

several electors and princes, He also painted most of the nobility and 
gentry of England; and the mezzotinto prints, and other engravings, 
co Id from his works, are esteemed throughout Europe. PE 

y Queen Anne, and George I. his merits were no leſs recognized. 
They not only respectively continued him a gentleman of the privy- 
chamber, to which he had been * by King William, and em- 
ployed him as their chief painter, but the last of sorereigns even 
created him a baronet. | FF 

He died, on the 27th of October 1723, and was buried at Whitton, 
near Hampton Court, where he had ſpent the —_— of his life; bur 
a monument by Rysbrack was erefted for him in Westminster Abbey, 
on which is a flattering epitaph written by Pope. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller must be considered as a great portrait, rather 
than a great historical painter. His draught is most exact; no painter 
has excelled him in pure outline, and gracefyl disposal of his figures. 
His touch is firm without being hard, and his resemblances are admi- 
rable. He expresses the most agreeable turn of the features; and 

ves Suitable character and grace to the person represented. His co- 

uring is rich, and —— it is elegant, without being gaudy. On 

the whole, he was a most admirable 123 of portraits; and possessed 

_ talents which might have equally istinguished him for history, had 

e exceſs of encouragement in portraits left him without leisure for 
pursuit. | 5 , ; r 
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1 LORD LANSDOWNE. 
THE illustrious George Granville, Lord ViscountLansdowne, Whose 
dfather, Sir Bevil, Iost his life in fighting for Charles I. at Lans- 
| „ ; 25 N 5 
In his infancy he was sent to France, under the tuition of Sir William 
Ellys, who rendered him equally accomplished both as a scholar and a 
ntleman. In consequence of his astonishing progress, he went, at 
age of eleven, to Trinity College, Cambridge; where, the next year, 
he addressed the Dutchess of York, afterwards Queen - consort, in an 
elegant copy of verses written by himself. 6 ; | 
e had not only an early inclinatior, for poetry, but for arms. Though 
only eighteen at the time of the Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, he ear- 9 
nestly but ĩneffectually solicited his father for to march against 
the rebels. At the revolution, which he would aleo rashly have aber 
had it not been for the prudent restraints of parental authority, he viel 
to the influence of the 8 and soon became enam of the 
Countess of Newbourg. His Myra, however, like the Saccharisza of 
Waller, disre enchanting strains which she inspired, and 
which charmed every person except her whom were meant most to 
please. During the reign of William III. he paid little attention to any 
other pursuits than those of pleasure and lit amusements z but, on 
the access ion of Queen Anne, he entered into publick life. In 1710, he 
was made secretary at war; and, in the year following, being created a 
pour of Great Britain, he married Lady Mary Villiers, daughter of the 
arl of Jersey. He was afterwards made treasurer of her Majesty's 
houshold; an office which he retained till the death of the queen, with 
whom he was a great favourite, but was removed b Gay The 
next year, September 26, 1715, he was committed to the Tower, on 
Suspicion of favouring the Pretender, and remained in confinement till 
— 85 e n his 1 ent, — er, he 3 vehe - 
mently to oppose the court, ti memorable 1722 ; when, appa- 
reently to avoid a second residence in he Trees the withdrew to N 
At Paris he resided nearly ten years; and, in this leisure, revised and 
corrected his Ju venile poems, plays, and other productions, previously 
to their in republication. Accordingly, on his return to Eng- 


land, in 1732, he published a handsome edition of his works, in two 
volumes 4to. dedicated to Queen Caroline, who honoured his lordship 
m Sc cn'the ee areas tes 
: ans on anuary 1725, 2 : 
his lady; and, having no issue, he became — * 
His lordship's pla 
best poems are but 


8, once are now never perfe and his 
e , performed, 
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HUGH LATIMER, Bishop of Worces 


formers of the Church of England, and a glorious martyr in the 


Christian cause, was born about the year 1470, at Thurcaston, in Lei- 
+ cestershire, where his father held a small farm. Being put early to a 


Cambridge; where, having taken his in arts, and been admitted 
into priest's orders, he was remarkable for his ous attachment to 
the cause of Popery. He publickly and privately oppoſed the Retormers z 
und, in an oration against Melancthon, treated him with prodigious 
severity, for what he called his impious innovations in religion. 

At length, Mr. Thomas Bilney, afterwards a martyr to Protestanism, 

ually divested his friend of prejudices, and made him a convert, 
onviction no sooner seized Latimer, than he became one of the most 
active supporters of the Reformed doctrine : and, every where incul- 
- cating the necessity of a godly life, in opposition to ritual observances, 
made innumerable proſelytes. ps : 

He soon felt the consequences of the change in his religious senti- 
ments, and was for a * time the object of ecclesiastical persecution z 
but, in spite of every obstacle, he became popular, and repeatedly 
preached at Windsor to Henry VIII. who was much pleased with his 
7 and simple manner, and even thanked him for very free advice. 

part he acted, in 1535, towards establishing the King's supremacy, 
confirmed these favourable impressions; and, at the instance of Anne 
Boleyn and Lord Cromwell, both of whom favoured the Reformation, 
and greatly admired Latimer, he was promoted to the see of Worcester. 


In 1539, unable conscientiously to vote for the famous Six Article Act, 5 


he resigned his bishoprick; and withdrew into the country, to escape 
it's persecution. But meeting with an accident, by the fall of a tree, 
which obliged him to visit London for advice, he was seized by the 
emissaries of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and sent to the Tower, 
where he suffered a cruel imprisonment of six 3 

On the death of | VIII. he was set at ſiberty, and preached the 
Lent Sermons before Edward VI. the first three years of his reign. 
But the Duke of Somerset dying, and Gardiner becoming prime- 


minister, Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley, were committed to the 


| Tower, From thence they were carried to a publick disputation at 
Oxford; where Latimer boldly denying the authority of St. Chryso- 
atom and St. Austin, except where they had the authority of scripture, 


— — ———ä̃— I — — — —́—[ñP— — 


rammar- school, he made such quick progress in learning, that it wass 
—— to educate him for the church. He was accordingly sent to 


dentence was immediately passed, and he and Ridley were burnt alive}. 
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5 SIR PETER LELY. 


THIS illustrious painter, born in 1637, at Westphalia, in Germany, 
first studied at the Hague, and afterwards under De Grebber. At the 
age of twenty-four, the great encouragement which the polite arts re- 
ceived from Charles I. drew him over to England; and, pursuing the 
natural bent of his genius, he painted landscape with small figures, as 
weil as historical subjects. But soon discovering the superior advantage 
to be derived from portraits, he made his inclination yield to his inte- 
rest, and in a short time surpassed every competitor. He had early felt 
an inclination to finish his studies in Italy; but business crouded on- 
him 80 fast, that he could never find leisure: and. he contrived to supply 
that deficiency, by collecting all the best drawings, prints, and paint- 
ings, of the Italian school. It was by thus becoming conversant with 
the works of the greatest masters, that he formed his on admirable stile. 
In his correct draught, and beautiful colouring; and, particularly, in, 
the graceful airs of his heads, the * variety of his attitudes, w 
the easy and loose management of his draperies ; he excelled most of 
his predecessors, and affords invaluable studies to succeeding artists. 

e drew a portrait of Charles I. while that unfortunate monarch was. 
a prisoner at Hampton Court; and Charles II. not only made him his 
principal painter, but conferred on him the honour of knighthood, He 
was, indeed, a great favourite with Charles II. and was much respected 
by the first characters in the kingdom. Such, in short, was the extent 
of his professional engagements, that one of his domesticks was em- 
ployed to write the names of the nobility who had taken hours for 
sitting; and, when any failed punctually to attend, they were placed 
at the bottom of the list, without the smallest regard to rank or sex. 
Sir Peter Lely lived in prodigious splendor, He had a numerous re- 
tinue ; kept an open table; and had a band of musick at his meals. He 
married a most beautiful English lady; and, having purchased an estate 
at Kew, frequently retired thither during the latter part of his life, He 
died in 1680 z and was buried at St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 5 
It is remarked, that Sir Peter, in his faces, preserves a languishing 
air, and a drowsy sweetness peculiar to himself; but, whatever may be 
objected, his works are every where held in high estimation. The 
— in his pictures, are different from all others, and much 
better than most masters could produce: he was also a good historical 
monk. and his crayon drawings are so admirable, that they have Leen. 
requently judged the most valuable of his pieces, as being entirely done 
by his own hand, without any of that assistance which eminent mas- 
ters occasionally receive in the subordinate parts. 
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THE illustrious Charles Von Linnæus, one of the greatest naturalists 
the world has ever produced, knight of the polar star, founder and first 
president of the academy at Stockholm, e of botany in the uni- 
versity of Upsal, and an honorary member of almost every scientifick 
society in Europe, was the son of a Swedish divine, and born on the 
24th of May 1707, at Roeshult, in the province of Smaland, | 
His original attachment to botany seems to have been derived from 
his father, who had a garden well stocked with plants, in which he 
took great delight, The son, however, from the poverty of his father, 
notwithstanding the early manifestations of his ability, had nearly been 
devoted to a mechanical employ, and that of a shoemaker was even fixed 
on. In Pat at, ng academical education, to qualify him for the me- 
dical profession, he encountered many difficulties, and zuffered much 
distress; till his diligence in describing the plants of the Upsal garden, 
and his extensive knowledge of their names, having attracted the ad- 
miration of Celsius, divinity 8 x0 ng; at that university, and the re- 
storer of natural — weden, he kindly took him under his 

rotection. This was about the year 1730; and, two years afterwards, 

innæus was appointed by the Upsal Royal Academy Sciences to make 
the tour of Lapland, for the purpose of exploring the natural histo 
of that arctick region. Between 2 when he quitted Upsal, 
on this expedition, and his return in November, he made a journey, 
chiefly on foot, ten degrees of latitude in extent, besides the many de- 
viations which the accomplishment of his design rendered necessary. 
The catalogue of the numerous plants which he on this occasion dis- 
covered, he arranged, at that early period of his life, according to what 
has since been denominated the (? Sexual System.“ | | 
In 1735, after having travelled over many parts of Denmark, Ger- 
many, and Holland, he took his doctor's degree, and published the first 
Sketch of his Systema Naturæ, in the form of tables only. In 1736, 
he visited England; and, in 1738, made an excursion to Paris. Soon 
after which, he returned to his native country, and settled as a physi- 
cian, at Stockholm. In these journies, he formed friendships with the 
most ingenious naturalists of Europe, and was always extremely liberal 
in his communications. After receiving every honour, for his unri- 
valled abilities, both at home and abroad, during a long course of years, 
he died on the 11th of January 1778, at the age of 71. | 

The fame of Linnzus must endure with the study of Nature. Her 
works he had the faculty of arranging, with more perspicuity than any 
preceding naturalist; and every subsequent one has judged it expedient 
to adopt his names, and his classes. 324 
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JOHN LOCKE, one of our greatest philosophers,was born at Wring=- 
t 


ton, near Bristol, in 1632. At the breaking out of the civil war, tus 
father was a captain in the Parliament's service. The son, however, re- 
ceived his education at Westminster, and afterwards became a student at 
Oxford. He first proposed to devote himself to the medical profession, 
but his feeble consitution deterred ＋ * the consequent fatigue. 

An accidental introduction to the Earl of Shaftesbury, in 1671, gave 


him a valuable __ They became mutually attached to each other z 


and Locke resided with his lordship in the character of his secretary. 
He now sketched the plan of his Essay on Human Understanding; and, 
in 1674, being inclinable to a consumption, he passed a considerable 
time at Montpellier, not unattentive to the p s of his great work, 

In 3679, he returned to England, at the desire of his wy but, 
in less than half a year, followed the earl into Holland, who fled from 


England, to avoid a prosecution for high-treason. Locke himself was 


strongly suspected, 3 government; and our philosopher lost his stu- 
dent's place at Oxford, in consequence of an order from Charles II. 
Administration demanding him from the States of Holland, he withdrew 
into concealment; and passed the year in writing several books, and 
perfectioning his Essay; which, after a close labour of nine years, was 
published at London, in 1690. | 
In 1689, he tame over with the fleet which convoyed the Princess 

of Orange; and might now have obtained a very considerable post. 
For the only reward of his past sufferings, he accepted that of Commis- 
sioner of Appeals, worth 200l. per annum. It was left to his choice, to 
£0 abroad in a publick character; but he preferred withdrawing into a 
delightful retreat, at Oates, the seat of Sir Francis Masham. He found 
a congenial mind in Lady Masham, who ded him with the affec- 
on of a votarist. Several of his works were uced in this retirement, 
In 1695, he was made Commissioner of Trade and Plantation; which, 
in 1700, his infirm state of health compelled him to resign. 

In 1697, he drew up the excellent Report of the Board of Trade, to the 
Lords Justices, respecting the Relief and Employment of the Poor. A 
tract which well merits the attention of our present legislature ; the evils 

—— of still existing, chiefly for want of adopting the proposed 
_ remedies. _-; | 
In 1704, he died of the asthma, his constitutional disorder. : 
Locke, as a metaphysician, analyzed the human mind, and traced it's 
operations with a marvellous SAgAcity 3 and, as a politician, he en- 
forced the principle of toleration, and the love of liberty. 
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Y. 8 rn, he obtained a seat in parliament; and for 
many years strongly op sed Sir Robert Walpole, though his father was 


a Commissioner of the Admiralty, and consequently attached to the mi- 


nister. In 1737, when the Prince of Wales quitted St. James's, and 
a separate court, he became Secretary to his Royal Highness, and ad- 
vised him to patronize men of genius. Mallet was accordingly made 
Under Secretary, with aool. and Thomson had a pension of z00l. a year. 
In 1741, he married Miss Lucy Fortescue, sister to Lord Fortescue, 
of Devonshire. With this accomplished lady, by whom he had a son, 
the late Lord Lyttelton, and two daughters, he lived in the highest de- 
py of connubial felicity ; but, after about five years, she died in child- 
+ He solaced his grief by writing the excellent Monody to her Me- 


mory: and, at length, 28 happiness by a second — th with the 
9 . 


ry 
daughter of Sir Robert Rich, but was not equally successfu 
In 1744, on the retreat of Sir Robert Walpole, he became one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, and was from that time engaged in supporting 
the ministry. Politicks, however, did not alone engross his attention; 
for, in 1747, he published his celebrated Observations on the Conversion 
St. Paul: “ a treatise, says Dr. Johnson, „ to which infidelity has 
„never been able to fabricate a specious answer. : 
ba e 1755, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer; in 1756, published 
his celebrated Dialogues of the Dead; and, in 2757, was created a peer, 
His last literary work, was the famaus History of Henry the Second; 
which had _— ed much of his time during a period of twenty years. 
He died at Hag Fs his favourite stat; where the following inscription 
3s cut on the side of his Lady's monument | 
This unadorned stone was placed here by the particular desire and express 
| 46 directions of the Right Honourable 
GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON; 
6 who died August 22, 1773, aged 64. 
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| THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH: 


JOHN CHURCHILL, Duke of Marlborough, and Prince of the 


Holy Roman Empire, one of the chief, if not the very greatest, of 
our British military heroes, was the eldest son of Sir Winston Churchill, 


and born at Ashe, in the county of Devon, on Midsummer-day 1650. 
At the age of sixteen, he had a pair of colours in the Guards; and he 
afterwards served; under the Duke of Monmouth, against the Dutch, 


with the English auxiliaries Mi the por France. The French, who- 


at this time called him the handsome Englishman, claim the honour of 
having taught him his first military lessons. From Marshal Turenne, 
who was indisputably a most skilful general, he might certainly learn 
much, but nature had richly gifted him with every requisite to form an 
illustrious hero. | | 
At the battle of the Boyne, in Ireland, he tly distinguished 
himself; and King William observed, that he had never seen a soldier 
who had less experience, or more ability. His skill and valour form 
the glory of Queen Anne's reign; and his dismission, when his mili- 
= Services were no longer wanted, disgraced at once the soverei 
and the nation. It availed but little that they had erected for him the 
derous palace of Blenheim, to perpetuate the remembrance of that 
amous battle, with 5oool. a year for it's support; since they could so soon 
yield him up a victim to the slanders of his enemies, and induce him to 
quit the country he had so long adorned, He was, however, wisely re- 


called and reinstated, on the accession of George I. in 1714; and his ad- 


vice was of great service in crushing the rebellion of the following year. 

Some years prior to his death, the Duke of Marlborough resigned all 
his publick employs. The fact is, that he who escaped from so many 
perils abroad, had received a mortal wound from the sting of ingrati- 
tude at home; and, his reason yielding to the stroke, after living some 
time in a state of childish idiotcy, he expired at Windsor Lodge, on 
the 16th of June 1722, aged 73 years; and was interred, with the 
greatest solemnity, in Westminster Abbey. | 

The Duke of Marlborough required no plan of the campaign written 

by any minister. He was, at once, master of the court, the parliament, 
the war, and the finances. More a king than William III. had ever 
been; equally politick; and a far superior soldier. He possessed that 
tranquillity of courage in the midst of tumult, and that serenity of s oul 
in every danger, which are nature's choicest gifts for a commander. 
active and indefatigable warrior during the campaign, he became an 
equally diligent and skilful negotiator in the winter; visiting every 
court, and raising new enemies against France. 5 | 
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RICHARD MEAD, a moſt distinguished physician, was born at 
Stepney, where his father was a celebrated non conformist divine, on 
the 11th of August 2673. At the age of sixteen, he studied under 
Grævius, of Utrecht; and, in 1692, removed to Leyden, where he 
became intimately acquainted with Boerhaave, and attended the lectures 
of Herman and Pitcairn for three years. He afterwards visited Italy; 
and took his degree of Doctor of Physick, at Padua. On his return to 
England, in 1696, he commenced practice in the house where he was 
born, and exercised the healing art with a success which established 
his reputation. In 1702, he published his Mechanical Account of 
Poisons ; and, two years afterwards, became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1703, being chosen physician to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
he removed from Stepney to London. | 
On the death of Dr. Radcliffe, he succeeded to the house, as well as 
to modt of the e of that famous physician, who had been his 
particular friend. 


In 1719, at the requent of the Lords of the Regency, who were 
U 


alarmed by the fata 
best means of ee. the importation, as well as ot Stopping the 
progress, of this horrible scourge of mankind, Of his Discourst 
concerning Pestilential Contagion, no less than seven editions were 
printed in the year 1720. The year following, by order of the Prince 
of Wales, he assisted at the inoculation of some tondemned.criminals 
and the experiment gucceeding, the two young princesses, Amelia and 
Caroline, were also inoculated, April 19, 1722; and had the distemper 
favourably, On their royal father's accession to the throne, in 1727, 
Dr. Mead was appointed Physician in Ordinary to his Majesty. It has 
been ingeniously remarked, that he was the 2Esculapius both of the 
court and of the city. His large and spacious house, in Great Ormond 
Street, became the repository of every thing curious, He built a gal- 
lery for his pictures, antiquities, &c. and his library contained up- 
Wards of 16,000 volumes. He spared no expence in obtaining scarce 
and ancient books; many of which, after his deceasez sold for much 
more than they had cost him. This was also the case with his well 
chosen pictures, the sale of which produced 434171. tits. In short, for 
nearly half a century, Dr. Mead was at the head of his profession; 
which, for several years, brought him from five to six, and one year 
Seven tliousand pounds, He died on the 16th of February 2754, and 
was buried in the Temple church. The whole of his medical works 
| have been collected together, and published in one quarto volume, 
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THE great Michael- Angelo, surnamed Buonarruotti, the most illus- 
trious — sublime painter, sculptor, and architect; of the Italian school; 
and consequently of the modern world, received his birth in 1474, at 
Se castle of Chiusi, in Tuscany. He was born a painter; and, his 
nurse being the wife of a statuary, it has been remarked, that he suck - 
« ed in sculpture with his milk.” His parents, who were respettablez * 
early perceiving his mY" fer design, placed him with a master 3 
he very soon excelled. At᷑ the age of sixteen, he produced works which 
equalled some of the choicest models of antiquity. _ 25 

He was patronized, and employed, by Po & Julio IT. Les X. Cle- 
ment VII. Paul III. Julius III. Paul IV. Francis I. the Emperor 
Charles V. and the Count De Medicis: as well as by the Republick of 
Venice; and even by Solyman the Magnificent, Emperor of the Turks. 

Michael-Angelo has the reputation of being the greatest designer that 
ever existed; and no painter has equalled him in anatomical skill. As 
an archite&t, too, he has not only surpassed all the moderns ; but, in 
the opinion of many, even the best ancients : for the proof of which; 
they refer to St. Peter's, at Rome; St. John's, at Florence; the Capis 
tol; the Farnese Palace; and his own house. ES 
Having acquired great wealth, and nearly compleated his ninetierh 
year, he died at Rome, in 1564 but the Count De Medicis had his body 
secretly conveyed to Florence, where his funeral obsequies were per- 
formed with unequalled pomp and magnificente. A grand pageant 
was formed by the united genius of Florence, adorned with $tatuarys 
and emblematical paintings, in which were represented the most inte- 
resting periods of his life. He was there seen depicted as ambassador - 
to Julius II. treated by the Medicis with the utmost gespect; conver- 
sing with Popes, and seated by their side, while cardinals and courtiers 

Stood listening around; received at Venice with publick honours; and, 
lastly, he appeared in his own school; surrounded hy a erowd of pupils, 
who were presenting to him their respective works in the differen 
branches of the arts, This celebrity was visited by persons from al 
parts of Italy; and to these temporary trophies succeeded a more 
durable monument, erected by the Grand Duke, in the church of San- 
ta Croce, where it is still to be seen, adorned with the three figures of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. The works of Michael-Angelog 

owever, form the true monument of his . His pencil was fierce; 
terrible, and sublime; he nts Nature in all her grandeur. The 
chief speck in this Sun of the Arts, is a lofty disdain of the graces. 

His most celebrated painting is the Last J udgment i his best sculptures 
are a Cupid and a Bacchus SS 
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SIR HUGH MIDDLETON. 


THIS publick-spirited character, to whom the city of London is 
indebted for that noble aqueduct, the New River, was a native of Den- 
bigh, in North Wales, and a citizen and goldsmith of London, Liitle 
or nothing of his life appears with certainty to be known, except what 
relates to bis supply of the metropolis with water; though there are 


some vulgar traditions of his final, if not of his original poverty. Cer- / 


tain it is, that the city being badly supplied with water, before his time, 
three acts of parliament were obtained, granting the citizens full liberty 
to bring a river from any part of Middlesex and Hertfordshire. The 
project, after much deliberation, being laid aside as impracticable, Mid- 
dleton undertouk it, Accordingly, having accurately surveyed the two 
counties, he fixed on one —_ in the parish of Amweil, and another near 
the town of Ware, both distant about twenty miles from London; and, 
uniting their streams, resolved to conduct them to the metropolis. This 
great work, which commenced on the 2oth of February 1708, was carried 


on, through various soils; some ouzy and muddy, others hard and rocky: 


wo 
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many bridges were necessarily to be built; and many drains made, to 
carry off land-springs and common-sewers, sometimes over and some- 
times under his New River. Besides these inevitable obstacles, he had, 
in common with all projectors of great and novel designs, to encounter 
the spite and derision of the vulgar and the envious, as well as the 
ceaseless animosity, hindrances, and complaints, of persons through 
whose grounds the channel was obliged to be cut. Notwithstandin 
all impediments, he had brought it as far as Enfield, when he found his 
finances exhausted, and was constrained to ask the city's assistance. 
But they refusing to have any concern in the affair, King James I, 
agreed to pay a moiety of the entire concern, This noble undertaking 
was thus happily compleated; and, on Michaelmas-day 1613, the water 


entered the reservoir at Islington. 


The king detrayed half the 8 incorporated our adventurer, and 
e 


bis colleagues, by the name of the Governors and Company bf the New 
River brought from Chadwell and Amwell to London: but no dividend 
was made till 1633; and, in November 1636, Charles I. reconveyed the 
"_ moiety, for a fee-farm rent of zool. a year. 

t has been observed that, though Sir Hugh was a loser in money, he 
was a gainer in honour : far, besides the lasting reputation he has ac- 
quired by the accomplishment of so vast an undertaking, King James]. 
made him a Knight, and afterwards a Baronet. I he exact time and place 
of his death are unknown : he bequeathed, however, a now valuable 
Share, to the poor of the company of Goldsmiths. | 
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WHAT Homer was to Greece, John Milton may be considered to 
England, He was the son of a very respectable scrivener, in B 
Street, London; and born at his father's house, December 9, 1608. 
le was educated at St. Paul's school; where he made uncommon pro- 
ficiency in classical learning, and gave strong proots of poetical genius. 
In 1625, he became a student of Christ's college, Cambridge. He was 
intended for the church ; but felt that he could not conscientiously ac- 
cept the sacred office. His father, in the mean time, having retired on 


a handsome competency, to Horton, in Buckinghamshire, he resided at 


home for some years; diligently studying the best Greek and Latin 
authors, as well as cultivating arts and sciences. During this period, 
he wrote his incomparable Masque of Comus; his charming L. Allegre 
and Il Penseroso; and the inimitable Monody of Lycidias. ; 

In the spring of 1638, with letters of recommendation from Sir Harry 
Wotton, P 
and was every where received with the respect due to his extraordinary 
talents, Soon after his return, which was in August 1639, he formed 
an academical institution in Aldersgate Street, and became attached to 


Oliver Cromwell's party. With such earnestness, indeed, did he en- 


ge against Salmasius's Defence of Charles I. and of Monarchy, that 

is Sight, Said tohave been before dim, was compleatly lost by intense 
application, Our poet, however, being now Secretary to Oliver Crom- 
well, began to think seriously of producing some work of importance 


adequate to his own just sense of the digmfied powers of his compre- 


hensive mind. The result was, that after © long chusing and beginning 
late, he commenced that most stupendous and sublime poem, 1 
Lost; a work which, whatever may be it's faults, certainly excels on 


the whole, every production of ages, and ranks with the first 


poems of antiquity. x 6: 64 
It was not till after the Restoration, when he was included in the 
neral pardon, which extended to all but the actual regicides, that 
brought this divine poem to 4 completion, It has been the reproach of 
his age, that the copy-right produced him only five-pounds ! i 
Dr. Johnson, who was not likely to over - rate Milton, after judging. 
of his poetry by his politicks, still candidly coneludes : 
“ His great works were performed under discountenance, and in 


rovost of Eton, he set out on his travels into France and Italy; 


% 


© blindness, but difficulties vanish at his touch! he was born for what- 


ever is arduous z and his work is not the greatest of heroick poems, 
only because it is not the first. | : 
He died with all the calmness and composure of an exemplary Chris- 


% 


tian, November 10, 1674, and was buried in Cripplegate church. 
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THE true name of this comick » the Aristophanes of France, 
was Jean Baptiſte Pocquelin. He was born at Paris, in the year 1620, 
and igtended for trade; but, having received a good education, and enter - 
raining an invincible inchnation for the stage, he quitted the tapestry 
manufactory of his father, and commenced actor. It was on this occa- 
sion, that he assumed the name of Moliere, by which only he has ever 
since been generally known. . 

In 1653, he produced L' Etourdi, his first comedy, at Lyons; 
where he had formed a company, in conjuction with Madame La 
Bajart, an actress of celebrity, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
On this occasion, he was both author and actor, and equally applauded 
m each capacity. From this period he was continually producing dra- 
matick novelties. His celebrity soon attracted the notice of the Prince. 


De Conti, who patronized our poet; and, _—_ performed in several 


provinces, he was at length invited by Louis XIV. to settle in Paris, 
where he was appointed Gmedian in Ordinary to the King, with a pen. 
dion of a thousand livres. 8 | 

His plays are very numerous; and Voltaire has said, that “ he was 
© the best comick poet whoever lived in any nation.” Though we do 
not embrace all the dramatick opinions of Voltaire ; we agree with him, 
that many of Moliere's comedies have not often been equalled. Le Tar- 
tuffe, L'Avare, Le Misanthrope, and Le Malade Imaginaire, though 


but a small 12 of his numerous pieces, would alone entitle him to rank 


with the firſt comick writers ancient or modern. 

It is a singular circumstance, and gave rise to several idle. fabrica- 
tions, that with this last piece Moliere terminated his splendid career. 
Being much indisposed when it came out, his friends advised him not 
to play till he got better: And what,” replied he, < must be done, 
6 in the mean time, with my poor performers? TI reproach myself for 
& having neglected, a single day, the giving them bread.” Higexertions, 
on this occasion, greatly mjured his lu i 

t through his part; and, being seized the same night with a violent 

t of coughing, a blood-vessel burst, and the effusion by which it 
was followed terminated his ex iſtence before the morning. He died the 
27th of February $673, in the fifty-third year of his age : and, by the 
interference of the King, who greatly lamented his death, he was 


allowed to be buried in consecrated ground; a privilege not allowed 


to players, by the rules of the Roman Catholick religion. 
As a comick poet, the claim of Moliere is incontestible: as a come- 


s; he with much difficulty 


Jian, too, he had wonderful abilities; in tragedy, he had only inclination. 
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"SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
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THIS igy of philosophical and mathematical science, was born 
in 1642, His father dying while he was yet achild, left him lord of the 
manor of Woolsthrope, in Lincolnshire. His mother, who had not in- 
tended him for a scholar, perceiving his attachment to study, and pru- 
dently cherishing the laudable 2 he was sent to Trinity Col 
Cambridge, where he gave early indications of a superior genius. 

In 1665, he produced his New Method of Infinite Series and Flurionsz 


the first fruit of his boundless invention, In 1668, while meditating in 4 


garden, the accidental fall of some apples first led his thoughts to the sub- 
ject of gravity, and gave rise to his noble Syſtem of the Universe. 
In 1672, he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society; and, _ 
brought his Theory of Light and Colours to great perfection, publis 
it in their Tranzactions. novelty of this system subverting the settled 
opinions of the world, he was attacked by a host of disputants; WhO 
haste in performing his experiments, and their fallacious deductions, 
long harassed our philosopher. Thus he lost that tranquillity of life, 
which his native modesty preferred to the glory of philosophy, and was 
greatly deterred from communicating his er discoveries. 
A visit from Dr. Halley encouraged him to give his celebrated Prin- 
cipia. This new system of philosophy, though built on the sublimest 
eometry, did not immediately meet with ge applause. The fanciful 
theory of Descartes chiefly prevailed : his was the pleasing offspring bf a 


fine imagination; while that of Newton was a painful and tedious pursuit 


of Nature through her most secret abodes. His wonderful _— how- 
ever, was at length recognized by all the world: antl that famous French 
geometrician, t uis L'Hopital, scarcely believing him to be a 
mere mortal, enquired if he eat, or drank, or slept, like common men, 
le was 8 Warden of the Mint, in 1696; in 15 „became 
President of the 22 Society; and, in 1704, published his Opticks, 
which had engaged his attention for more than thirty years. 

He received the honour of knighthood from Queen Anne; and Caro- 


line, Queen of George II. frequently said, that she thought herself 


happy to have come into the world at a time which enabled her to con- 
verse with Sir Isaac Newton, x 
In 1722, after long suffering the $everest pangs of disease, which he 


re with inconceivable fortitude, this great 3 who was never 


married, died at the age of $0, and was interred in Westminster «4-3-4 
Among all his books, the Bible was Sir Isaac Newton's chief fa- 

vourite; and he. was fully persuaded of the truth of Revelation: a 

praise which we could wish every mathematician equally merited ! 
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THOMAS OTWALY, the son of a clergyman, and one of our chief 
dramatick poets, was borik at T rotting, in Sussex, March 1651. He re- 
ceived his education at Winchester school, and at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, where he was entered a commoner in 1669. He left the uni- 
yersity without eee any degree; and from thence went to London 
where he applied himself to the stage for support. He both wrote and 
performed in plays; and resembled Shakspeare in this, that he was a 
much finer poet than actor. | 

Having found a patron in the Earl of Plymouth, one of the natural 
sons of Charles II. he obtained a cornet's commission in a new-raised 
regiment destined for Flanders. He went thither in 1677: but An- 
thony Wood tells us, he was ill adapted for a soldier; and it appears 
that he returned home the next year, 1n very indigent circumstances. 

From this time, to that of his death, he wrote a variety of plays and 
poems. The latter, however, are but little esteemed. a 

Few particulars have reached us wr pgs. this unfortunate . 
We know little more, than that he lived in great misery; and, indeed, 
the well-known anecdote relating to his death, but too clearly proves 
his SY Situation, “ Hunted,” says Dr. Johnson, “ by the 
< terriers of the law, he retired to a publick house on Tower Hill. He 
% went out, as it is reported, almost naked, in the rage of ee, z and, 
% finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-house, asked him for 4 
85 — = The gentleman gave him a guinea; and 238 going 
* away, bought a roll, and was choaked with the first mouthfu . 

This anecdote, though popular, certainly rests on dubious evidence : 
but „ that indigence, and it's concomitants, sorrow and 1 
„brought him to the grave, as Dr. Johnson observes, 

_ © heen denied.“ ; 

He died on the 14th day of April 1685. | | 

Of his character as a poet, it is universally allowed, that no writer 
Shakspeare, perhaps, nat excepted—more forcibly addresses himself to 
the passions, and interests the feeling bosom by his lively and tender 
_ $entiments, He has written ten dramatick pieces; two only, hawever, 
are still in possession of the stage. The Orphan, and Venice Preserved, 
are perhaps never ated without affecting the audience. Otway has 
also written several poems and translations; but he had not much cul. 
tivated versification. He does not appear to have attached himself to 
study; and he rather excelled by inimitable strokes of nature, than by 

the patient touches of art, His learning was inconsiderablez but his ge- 
nius was great; his misery still greater. 
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DR. PARNELL. 


THE poet, Thomas Parnell, though born at Dublin, in 1679, was de- 
scended from a family for some centuries established at Congleton, in 
Cheshire; which his father, being a commonwealthsman, had quitted, 
fer Ireland, at the Restoration. 

Par nell was educated at Dublin; where, in 1700, he became a master 
of arts, and was ordained a deacon, though under the canonical age, by 
a dispensation from the Bishop of Derry. Five years afterwards, the 
archdeaconry of Clogher was conferred on him; and, on the ejection of 
the Whigs, towards the end of Queen Anne's reign, Parnell changed 


his party, and was received by the new ministry as a valuable acquisition. 


Swift, it is said, on taking him to the Earl of Oxford's leves, instead of 


presenting the poet to the minister, brought the minister through the 


crowd of attending courtiers, with his treasurer's staff in his hand, to 


be introduced to the poet: congratulating himself, as he afterwards 


boasted, on having thus honoured talents, from a persuasion that genius 


is superior to rank and dignity, 


Our reverend poet, for some time, displayed his elocution with 

success in the pulpits of London; but the Queen's death abated his dili- 

22 and his expectations. He was, however, warmly recommended 
Swift to Arch —__ who gave him a prebend in 17133 and, in 
ay 1716, presented him to a living, in Ireland, worth 4ool. a year. 


beautiful popu 


he died at Chester, on his way to Ireland, aged only 38. 


Dr. Parnell has been accused of too convivial a disposition for the 
clerical eharacter; in other respects, his conduct seems to have been irre- 
provekoble, Of his poems, which are pretty numerous, his Rise of 

oman, ens? 3 Tale, Night Piece on Death, Allegory on Man, and 

ar tale of the Hermit, which Voltaire has adopted in his 
Zadig, have been usually esteemed the best; but there are several others 
of little inferior merit. His praise, says Dr. Johnson, must be 
« derived from the easy sweetness of his diction: in his verses there is 
« more happiness than pains. He is sprightly without effort, and al- 
ways delights, though he never ravishes; every thing is proper, yet 
every thing seems casual. If there is some appearance of elaboration 
* in the Hermit, the narrative, as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of his 


other compositions, it is impossible to say, whether they are the pro- 


* ductions of Nature so excellent as not to want the help of Art, or of 
« Art so refined as to resemble Nature.“ 


Among other prose productions, Dr. Parnell was a contributor to the 


| SpeRator and Guardian. 
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PETER THE GREAT, — 


——— ——— . — — 7˙— . — 


— ——— — 
— — 


THE life of this singular sovereign has more the air af ancient ro- 
mance than of recent authentick history,. He was the son of the Czar 
Alexis Michaelowits, by his second wife, and born the zoth of May _ 
1672, Peter, at the age of ten years, was proclaimed Czar, to the ex- 
clusion of his elder brother, who was of a weak body and still weaker 
mind. The Strelitzes, or body guard, made an insurrection in favour 
of John; to which they were instigated by the Princess Sophia, who 
was his own sister, and thus hoped to become sole regent. 'The matter 
was at length compromised, by an agreement that the two brothers 

should jointly share the imperial dignity. The Russian education 
was, at that time, like the country, compleatly barbarous, so that Peter 
had acquired no advantages; and his half-sister, who was a truly 
ambitious and designing woman, employed every art to debase and 

enervate the native energies of his vigorous mind. In his tenderest 
years, however, the love of military hardihood re over all the 
allurements of enfesbling pleasure. He formed a company of fifty | 
men, commanded by foreign officers, and cloathed and disciplined DD. 
after the German manner. In this corps, he entered himself as a private DD 
soldier, and performed all the duties of that humble station. He sub- 
sisted on his pay only; lay in an ordinary tent; and would not even 

be raised to the rank of serjeant till he entitled himself to that situation. 

All chis was regarded as mere trifling, but he had higher views. 

In 1696, the Czar John died, Peter became sole master of 
Russian empire. Two years afterwards, he went to Holland, where he 
worked as a common ship- builder for a considerable time, that he might 
acquire a competent knowledge of an art which he perceived would be 
necessary to render his own country respectable. The history of his 
travels, studies, and fatigues, for the attainment of knowledge in civil _— 

and military affairs; his introduction of arts and sciences, a naval force, 
and commerce with foreign nations; his many reformations in church 

and state, and in the customs and manners of his people; his wars with 
the Swedes, Turks, Tartars, and Persians; his victories by sea and 
land, acquisitions of territory, and increase of power z his patronage 'of 
genius and merit; and his charitable institutions; taken all together, 
very justly entitled him to the appellation which he obtained Peter 


E 


DP 


. 
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1 | 4 Great, the Father of his Country 
He died January 28, 1925; at the age of fifty. three. 8 
0 The Czar wrote several productions on the subject of naval affairs; 


2 name must therefore be added to the short catalogue of Royal | 
uthors, - 
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AMBROSE PHILIPS. 


« OF the birth or early part of the life of | 
Johnson says, I have not been able to find any account.” The doce 
tor, however, on mentioning the time of his death, June 18, 1749, 

adds, that he was in his 78th year; 80 that a very little arithmetick 
will serve to shew, he must have been born in or about 1670. He is 
zaid to have been descended from an ancient family in Leicestershire 3 
and was a student of St. John's, Cambridge, where he first gistin- 
guished himself by some English verses in the university collection 
ublished on the death of . 8 Mary. He is also said to have written 
E celebrated Pastorals while at ages He appears to have travelled ; 
since his celebrated Winter Piece, addressed to the Duke of Dorset, 
inserted in the Tatler, and which even Pope praised, was dated from 
? Copenhagen, the gth of May 1709. That he was an author by pro. 
fession, seems certain, He translated the Persian Tales for Tonson the 
bookseller; and was reproached with having “ worked for half a 
« crown.” But, as Dr. Johnson remarks, ** the book is divided into 
e many sections, for each of which if he received half a crown, his 
„ reward, as writers then were paid, was very liberal.“ 
In 1712, his famous tragedy of the Distressed Mother, translated 
from Racine's Amdromaque, was performed with prodigious applause. 
It was not till nine years afterwards, that he uced his two other 
tragedies, the Briton, and Humphrey Duke of Gloucester z both afted 
in 1721, but with little success. : | 
The praise of his pastorals in the Guardian, occasioned the enmity 
of Pope, and brought on hostilities which were carried to an unwar- . 
rantable length. Indeed, Philips and Pope agreed as ill in politicks as 
in poetry : _ bong, is the . the time, a violent Tory, and 
Philips as violent a Whig. = : 
In 1717, the political sentiments of Philips procured him to be made 
a Commissioner in the Lottery, as well as Juſtice of the Peace: and, 
having assisted Dr. Boulter in that you I the Freethinker 
who was afterwards not only made Bis p of Bristol, but Primate of 
Ireland, he became this prelat?'s secretary, and received auch additional 1 
referments, as occasioned him to be elected a member of the Irish par- "M 
© liament, Having survived his worthy patron, he returned, in 1748, to 55 
England; and, after purchasing an annuity of 400l. was struck with 
nn palsy, and died on the 18th of June 1749. f 
Philips, according to Dr. Johnson, who forgets not that he ©** was 2 
zealous Whig,” has * added nothing to English poetry ; yet, the 
Doctor ventures to admit, half his book deserves to be read! 


* 


CHRISTOPHER PITT, 


- THISdistinguished poetical divine, the son of a physician at Bland- 


ford, in Dorsetshire, was born at that place in 1699. At the age of fif- 
teen, he was received as a scholar into Winchester College, where he was 
remarked for the uncommon elegance of his exercises; and, on his re- 
moval to New College, Oxford, in 1712, presented the electors with a 
compleat version of Lucan's Pharsalia, which he did not then know had 


been translated by Rowe; affording, at once, the most substantial proof 


of diligence and ability in his private studies. | 

Having early been designed for the church, his relation, Mr. Pitt, 
of Stratfieldsea, in Hampshire, presented him, in 1722, to the rectory 
of Pimpern in Dorsetshire; and, resigning his fellowship, he continued 
two years longer at the university, _—_ e became master of arts. 

About this time, he is supposed to have translated Vida's Art of 
Poetry; which, on account of Tristram's elegant edition, had just be- 
come popular. This translation obtained him a very high reputation, 
It not only possesses a general elegance; but is remarkable for trans- 
fusing the genuine spirit of the original, by an ingenious adaptation of 
the numbers to the images expressed, a beauty which Vida has with 
great ardour enforced and very successfully exemplified. 

Having retired to his living, and being encouraged by the suecess of 
his Vida, as well as of his miscellany subsequently published, he pro- 
duced, in 1749, a version of the first book of Virgil's Eneid; and, after- 
wards, encouraged by friends, and unawed by the name of Dryden, he 
ventured to compleat the whole work, 


Of these rival translations, Dr. Johnson remarks that, „ if the two 


© versions are compared, perhaps the result would be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general vigour and sprightlmess, and 

Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence of a single couplet; 
„that Dryden's faults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that 
% Pitt's beauties are neglected in the langour of a cold and listless pe- 
« rusal; that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Dryden the people; that 
% Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 

Notwithstanding this literary boldness, Mr. Pitt had much of the 
scholar's timidity in the presence of strangers ; but, with his intimates, 
was in a high degree chearful and entertaining. His life was a life of 
reason, and his days were days of peace. He died on the x3th of April 
1748; and the inscription on a stone at Blandford, which covers his re- 
mains, records with more than common fidelity, that he was & very 
eminent for his talents in poetry; and yet more for the universal can- 
s daur of his mind, and the primitive simplicity of his manners.” 
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ALEXANDER POPE, ESQ. 
THIS first master of py es verse, was born in London, June 8, 
1688. From the earliness of e efforts, his cradle may be said to 
| have been surrounded by the Muses; and having retired, with his pa- 
rents, to Binfield, in Windsor Forest, he there cultivated his talents with 
an ardour of study, and a maturity of taste, very far above his years. 
His Pastorals introduced him to public notice. He was early taught 
to distinguish himself by correctness; the on] 244 in which English 
, after Dryden, was conceived to have cient. He seized 
the hint; and it has rendered him unrivalled, _ ; 6 
In 1708, appeared his Essay on Criticism. His wing and good 
sense were now admired ; but his next poem, the Rape of the Lock, 
allured by the brilliancy of fancy, the melody of versification, and the 208 
* requisites of poetry. | | 7 
In 1713, desirous of reaping something more than barren laurels, he - Z 
issued proposals for a translation of Homer's Iliad. Happily, it was the 1 
age of poetieal patronage; and from this work, including the Odyssey 
he derived a fortune of near 10, oool. the largest sum, ps, that any 
poet ever - acquired. The lovers of poetry will not, however, consider 
it as equalling the singular merits of this version; which is to be regarded 
as a treasury of English a mine of the purest gold | He now pur- 
chased bis celebrated villa at Twickenham; and retired, to enjoy the 
very rare, but very desirable union, of poetry and independence, _ 

t has been lamented that, in this Tusculum, he should have 80 fre- 
quently indulged his Horatian vein of satire. But, though he produced 
$atires, we must not forget that he also produced his Essay on Man: a 

oem which has rendered him more carton abroad than any other of 

is works; and which, indeed, is the most perfect model of didactick 
verse and philosophical . 

Many will agree, that Pope, among the English poets, resembles Vir- 
gil among the Latins. Pure, co „ and harmonious, he has oftener 
seized the delicacies of taste, than displayed the charmfol power of 
2 Let it not, however, be supposed, that he was deficrent in the 3 

igher qualification: his judgment would not suffer him to employ it | 
where it could not be employed with propriety. He has written to . 9 
ages, and to all situations; he will, therefore, be read and admirgd, more | 
— those who have only addressed themselves to one description of : 

caders, . 5 : > 

He died the 3oth of March 1744, aged 56; and was buried at Twicken- | = 
bam, near his father and mother, where a monument has been erefted 1 
Þy his celebrated commentator, Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. | 1 
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POUSSIN. 
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NICHOLAS POUSSIN, denominated the Raphael of France, was 
born at Andely, in Normandy, of a poor but noble family, in the year 
1594, His genius, which * Ep made rapid progress, under 
very indifferent masters. At the age of thirty, however, he travelled to 
Rome, that he might avail himself of the advantages which that city pre- 
vents to every devotee of the arts. Ceaselessly employed in acquirin 
every species of knowledge necessary for a great painter, he studie 
geometry, perspective, architecture, and anatomy. He — * only sub- 
jects in the scenes of Nature, which he judiciously improved. From the 
antique, he drew his knowledge of the human form, He modelled sta- 
tues, and bas · reliefs; and would have proved an excellent sculptor, had 
he inclined to work in marble. opt bs Rs | 
On his return to France, Louis XIII. made him his principal painter, 
and assigned him apartments at the Tuilleries. In this sſtuation, he 
produced many fine pictures, and began the Labours of Hercules, for 
the gallery of the Louvre: but, disgusted by the liberal remarks of 
the envious, he pretended a wish to settle his domestick concerns at 
Rome, quitted Paris, and never again returned. He lived in a humble 
stile, though Louis XIV. continued both his rank and pension: the love 
of tame was his ruling passion. He wrote his price at the back of the 
picture, and would take no less: it was also his very laudable custom, 
to give a written description. The palsey long affected one side; and, 
in 1665, extending to the other, put an end to his existence. SO 
Poussin has shewn great judgment in all that he has done. He de- 
signed with extreme correctness. His composition is judicious; and, 
at the same time, replete with grace and 3 e cannot be re- 
proached with want of erudition or propriety. His subjects are inge - 
nious; and his stile is heroick and grand. No particular master Bas 
the glory of having formed this 3 man; and he never instructed 
any pupil. He had at first paid particular attention to the works of 
itian; and it is for this reason that his earliest productions boast t 
choicest colouring. But he feared that the charm of colouring might 
make him negligent in design; and did not afterwards pay to that branch, 
which forms the magick of the art, all the requisite attention. His ido- 
latry of the antique is too sensibly perceived in his pictures. The con- 
noisseurs even name the particular works which served him as models. 
The folds of his draperies are too numerous; and he has not sufficient. 
contrasted his attitudes, nor enough varied the airs of his heads, 


their expression. Notwithstanding these defects, he may be ranked with 
the most celebrated painters of Italy. | „„ 
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MATTHEW PRIOR: 


Ä ́— wꝛm FU ²— — —— — — 
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THE county of Middlesex, and that of Dorset, are rivals for the birth 
of this ingenious poet and distinguished statesman; whose —_ is su- 
spected of having been . left in doubt. Perhaps the following 
epitaph was suggested by the conscious humility of his birth. 
1 5 HFeralds and Courtiers, by your leave, 

_ Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior; 
A son of Adam and of Eve, . 
Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher, 


He was born July 21, 1664; and, on the death of his father, said to 
have been a joiner in London, was sent by his uncle, a vintner ar 
Charing Cross, to Westminster school, where he remained for some 
time under Dr. Busby. The Earl of Dorset, justly celebrated for pa- 
tronizing genius, having by chance discovered his abilities, sent him 
to 8 in 1682, at his own expence, _ | ; 
The City Mouse and Country Mouse, written by Prior in conjunction : q 
with Mr. Montague, to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther, first Þ 
brought our poet into publick life. In 1691, he attended the Congress _ 
at the Hague, as secretary to the embassy; and, on this splendid initi- 
ation, $0 pleased King William, that he was made one of the gentlemen 
of his Hoop At the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, he also went. 
| Secretary to the embassy; and, next year, filled the same office at the 
court of France. In 32701, he was chowen member of parliament for 15 
East Grinstead; and, about this time, is supposed to have first quitted 
the Whigs, and become a Tory. 5 : Yu 
Queen Anne — him in several important negociations; and ; N 
67 
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his talents for treaties were as universally acknowledged as his wit: but, 
on the first of August 1714, ensued the downfal of the Tories, and the 
degradation of Prior. He was imprisoned upwards of two _ but, 
at the age of fifty-three, obtained his enlargement. The fellowship of 
his — he had always retained; and was accustomed to urge, as an 
excuse for doing so, what he now experienced, that every thing else 
vas precarious.” | | 
A liberal subscription for his works contributed tothe comfort of his 
latter days. He died September 18, 1721, at Wimpole, a seat of the | 
Earl of Oxford, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 5 * 
Prior has written with great variety; for, besides his Deity, Alma, 15 
and Solomon, ve have tales, epistles, amdrous poems, songs, 8 * 
and occasional verses. In short, as Dr. Johnson observes, “ he has 
* tried all styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and has not $0 q 
failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace.” | | þ 
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RABELAIS, 


— — — —— ͤ— 


THIS eccentrick genius was born at Chinon, in the 1 of 
Touraine, about the year 162. He was brought up to the church; 
but could hardly have chosen a less congenial avocation. 

At an early age, he displayed a brilliant i, ry, and an uncom- 
mon $hare of learning. By his brother monks he was hated and feared 
or his witz and by many ay tn as a conjuror, because he understood 

reek, which then had but lately began to be studied in Europe. | 

He soon found patrons, however, to assist him in — his dull per- 
secutors. Clement VII. granted him permission to change his order; but 
Rabelais, an enemy to all restraint, soon threw off entirely his religious 
livery, and studied physick at Montpellier, where he took a doctor's 
degree. In 1531, his merit raised him to a professorship; and he ren- 
dered such important services to the university, that even to the present 

hour, every candidate who takes a degree at Montpellier, must wear on 
his admission the cloak of Rabelais, which is preserved with a religious 


veneration: as if, like the mantle of Elijah, it were expected to impart 


a portion of the original owner's spirit. 

In 1532, he published some works of Hippocrates, and read Lectures 
to crouded audiences. But, with the restless ardour of genius, he 
quitted Montpellier, and went to Lyons; where he practised as a phy- 
sician, till Cardinal Du Bellay's celebrated embassy to Rome. He then 
accompanied that prelate to the Pope; and so highly delighted his holi- 
ness, with his wit and humour, that a bull of absolution was the reward 
of his drolleries, and he resumed his clerical functions. He then, from 
a Cordelier, became a Benedictine; from a Benedictine, a Canon; and 
from a Canon, a Vicar; and the living of Mendon being given to him in 
1545, he was, at once, the parson and the physician of his parish. 

is most celebrated production, The History of Garagantua and 
Pantagruel, was written about this time. This severe satire on the 
monks being condemned by the Sorbonne, was the more greedily read 
and Rabelais was courted with the same avidity as his imitator, our ad- 
mired Sterne. Fhe work, though it displays great erudition, and has con- 
siderable gaiety, is extravagant, often unintelligible, and tainted with 
obscenity. Rabelais assures us, that he wrote it at his meals; he might 
probably have added, not unfrequently in his cups. 

Like Sterne, he is famous for having perverted uncommon talents, 
He was not only a great linguiſt, but familiar with the severer sciences, 
and had adorned his memory with the riches of study. 

He died at Paris, in 15 f ; . by the many who had been charm» 
ed by his bralliant wit, and enlivened by his chearful conversation. 
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THIS great French dramatick poet was born at La Ferte Milon, on 
the 21st of December 1639. He was of an illustrious family, and edu- 
cated at Port Royal; where he 1 wandered, with Sophocles or 
Euripides in his hand, till he lost himself in the adjacent woods. 
Though Racine had early written many little pieces, it was not till 
1660, on the marriage of Louis XIV. that he appeared before the pub- 
lick as a poet, by his celebrated Ode on that occasion. This poem ob- 
tained him, from the king, a present of a hundred pistoles, and a pen- 
sion of six hundred livres for life. Thus encouraged, he resolved to 
cultivate poetry; and, though he still wore the clerical habit, he pro- 
duced, in 1664, his tragedy of La Thebaide ; or, Les Freres Ennemis. 
In this first dramatick production he had aimed at imitating Corneille; 
but, born ta-be himself a model, he soon quitted that manner. Two 
years afterwards, his Alexandre charmed all Paris. In 2668, his fas 
mous Andromaque was performed; and the exertions of Montffeuriz 
in the character of Orestes, cost that celebrated actor his life. Racine's 
excellent comedy, Les Plaideurs, was preduced the same year. In 1650, 
appeared his Britannicus; in 1672, Bajazet; in 1673, Mithridate; in 
N Iphigeniez in 1677, Phedre. This last piece meeting with illi- 
beral treatment, Racine determined to abandon the theatre, though then 
only thirty-eight, He had, at first, formed a design to embrace the 
austerities of the Carthusian brethren; but his spiritual director pru- 
dently advising him to marry, and settle in the world, he was soon 
united to an amiable young lady, daughter of a treasurer of France. 
Racine had been named with — to be the historian of the king; 
but, after labouring oi a some time, they agreed that the history of 
such a Sovereign could not be with propriety written till a hundred 
years posterior to his decease. 

Religion, which had drawn Racine from poetry, now restored him to 
it. At the instigation of Madame De Maintenon, he wrote several 
tragedies from the Sacred Writings, for her young ladies to perform at 
the convent of St. Cyr, and they were afterwards acted at Versailles. 
Racine owed his death to a singular cause. He had lent Madame 

e Maintenon a manuscript memorial, on the miseries of the people, 
and the best means of relieving them, which the king happening to find 
her reading, angrily said Because Racine is a poet, would he also 
« be a statesman!”* This reaching the poet, the shock to his sensibility 
occasioned a violent fever, of which he died the 22d of April 1699. | 

Boileau ſays, of his friend Racine, that he revived Sophocles, sur- 
passed Euripides, and equalled Corneille. ; 
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THE divine Raphael, as this illustrious Italian painter is usually 
called, was born at Urbin, on Good Friday, in the year 2483. His fa- 
ther being an indifferent painter; he early studied under Pietro Peruginog 
and, soon perceiving the full extent of his master's capacity, went to 
Siera for farther improvement. From hence, while engaged io make the 


cartoons for the pictures of the library; lie was tempted suddenly to visit 


Florence, by the fame of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. In- 
spired by their works, and attached to the chaste designs of the ancient 


tiatues and bassreliets, he formed astyle of his own, which rengcred him 


on: ot the chief painters the world has ever known: 5 | 
Being alike eminent as an architect, he was employed by Pope Leo X. 
to build St. Peter's, at Rome, and lived in the greatest splendor imagi- 
nable. He had many scholars, and most of the eminent masters were 
ambitious of working under him. Such was his fame, that Cardinal 
Bibiano offered him his niece in marriage; and he is said to have en- 
gaged himself: but Leo X. having given him reason to expe a cardis 
's hat, he contrived to delay the performance of his promise. 
His manners were peculiarly pleasing, and he was a very ha 
man; but, iinmoierately addicted to those females who are the reproach 


of their sex, his constitution was destroyed, and he was taken off in the 


flower of his age; He died on his birth-day; in 1 520 and was buried 
in the church of the Rotunda, at Rome. 5 
Raphael is said to have surpassed all modern painters, by possessing 
more excellences than any other; and it is _—_ by many, that he 
nearly equalled the best ancients. His naked figures possess not all 
the learning of Michael Angelo, and he falls short of that sublime ma- 
' 8ter's grandeur and dignity of conception; but his design is more 
easing and puie. He painted not with so good, 80 full, and $0 grace» 
ul a manner, as Corregio; nor did he produce that charming contrast 


of light and shadow, or the inimitable strong and free colouring, which ].. 


distinguish the works of Titian z but he had, beyond comparison, & 

tter disposition in his pieces, than either of those great men, of any 
that have succeeded them. His choice of attitudes, of heads, of orna- 
ments; the suitableness of his draperies z his manner of designing; his 


varieties, his contrasts, his expression ; formed the perfeftion of beauty 


and of grace. . 3 8 | 
Sir Joshtia Reynolds has been denominated our British Raphael : and, 


though we see him fall short of the sweetest painter of the modern world 3 
it is, perhaps, because he 8 dared to attempt a still higher flight, o 
i 8 


the vigorous pinion of his darling Michael Angelo. 
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PAUL DE RAPIN, DE THOYRAS, to whom, though a French- 
man, we are indebted for our most impartial History of England, was 
born in the year 1661, at Castres, in the province of Languedoc. He 
was the youngest son of James de Rapin, Lord of Thoyrasz a pro- 
testant advocate, in the Chamber of the Edict of Nantes, who died in 
1685. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes happening soon after · 
wards, to avoid persecution, he visited England, with his younger bro- 
ther; but, not finding any employ, soon — for Holland, Where 
| " joine.l a company of French volunteers at Utrecht, cc by 
s cousin. 8 f 
In 1688, he accompanied the Prince of Orange to England; and, the 
next year, went to Ireland with a pair of colours. He 80 distinguished 
himself at the siege of Carricktergus, that he was promoted to a lieute- 
nancy; assisted at the battle of the Boyne; and, at the siege of 
Limerick, was shot through the shoulder with a musket-ball. Having 
had a company given him, he continued in Ireland till the end of 16937 
when he was ordered for England, and appointed governor to the 
of Portland's son. | 
While the Earl was Ambassador in France, Rapin was obliged zome- 
times to be in that kingdom, sometimes in England, and often in Hol- 
land: but, in 1699, being settled at the Hague, he married. He after- 
wards travelled, with his pupil, through Germany and Italy; and, hav- 
ing fully discharged his duties to that young nobleman, remained for 
some years with his family at the Hague. Finding, however, that his 


* 


offspring incteased too fast for his finances, he resolved to seek a 
cheaper country; and N in 1509, he retired to Wezel, in the 
Dutchy of Cleves, in Germany, where be employed the remaining 
years of his life in writing the History of England. His constitution 
was at this time strong; but a continued application of seventeen years to 


that great work, compleatly ruined it. Three years preceding his death, 


he felt himself exhausted, and often complained of severe pains in his 
stomach: a fever, with an A er in his breast, at length 
his existence, in 1725. He left one sonund six daughters. . 
In 1917, to demonstrate the knowledge he possessed of our parties 
and factions, Rapin had produced his Dissertation on the Whigs and 
the Tories, which is annexed to his History of England. This cele- 
brated History ends with the accession of William and Mary, in 2 
It was written in French; and has been translated by the Reverend Mr. 
Tindal, a faithful but inelegant writer, who continued it to 2760, and 


E 


added notes to the whole. 
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SIR WALTER RAWLEIGH. 
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RAWLEIGH, alike eminent in the field, and in the closet, presents 
2 life the most fertile of incidents, of all our illustrious men. 

He was descended from an ancient — in Devonshire; and, while at 
Oxford, displayed uncommon talents, and a passion for academical stu- 
dies: but the activity of his temper led him to more enterprizing schemes 
of life. He tried his fortune both in the land and sea service. — _ 

In 1580, he was active in quelling the Irish insurgents. On his return 
home, being introduced at court, he gained the fayour of Elizabeth, by an 
act of gallantry. The queen, while walking, had reached a marshy spot, 

which she hesitated to cross; when Rawleigh, with admirable presence 
of mind, and in the . of chivalrous gallantry, instantly spread his 
rich cloak on the ground, and her majesty, smiling, passed over. 

In 1583, he set out on his Florida expedition; and on his return, in 
17584, was elected member of parliament for his native county. The 
queen, though frugal of her honours, now knighted him; and he ob- 
tained a patent for vending wines, by retail, throughout the kingdom, 
which is the origin of wine-licences. He first introduced tobacco into 
England; and on Virginia ever kept a fatherly eye. ; 

e did great service in assisting to destroy the Spanish Armada, 

In 1589, he accompanied the expelled Antonio of Portugal, then in 
London, with an armament, to restore him. On his return, he brought 
Spenser, the poet, from Ireland, and patronized him at court. 

In 192, we see him at Panama, vanquishing the Spaniards. 

On his return, he was active in the house of commons; but his too 

splendid merits made him _ enemies. ö 
He triumphed over all, till the death of Elizabeth. On the accession 


of James, he lost his interest at court. Imprisoned above twelve years 


under a false aceusation, he enlightened the world, in the gloom of his 
prison, by his noble History. If he was at length released, it was a mere 


act of dissimulation on the part of James; for he was condemned to die, 7 


at the age of 60, on the agth of October 1618, by one of the most flagrant 
acts 3 which 28 erer committed. He made an — 


speech on the scaffold ; and his last remarkable words were these 1 ; 


to God for me; for I have most grievously offended, being a man 
* of vanity. I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a eourtier; which are all 
6 courses of wickedness!”* He died, as he had 

a philosopher, and the fortitude of a hero. : 
This illustrious man was, at once, a scholar, a statesman, a navigator, 
and a soldier. We know not in which to admire him most such was the 
felicity and rarity of his genius! | 


lived, with the wisdom of 
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THE famous Rembrandt Van Rhyn, mers MIN known by the 
single name Rembrandt, was born in 1606. i 
was the son of a miller, who lived within three miles o 
Young Rembrandt evinced, in his childhood, a strong propensity for $ 
nd, having early in life produced a picture of great merit | . 
to dispose of it at Amsterdam. He accordingly carrie 
it thither under his arm, and soon found a 22 who gave him a 
hundred florins. 6 
on foot, but boldly yentured to take a place in the waggon! 
duch was his attachment, when young, to the study of the art, that he 
neglected every other acquirement; and, it is said, could very 3 
This was, perhaps, the true cause why he associated throug 
life with vulgar company, for which he has been so much censured. 

His aim was, to be a faithful delineator of Nature; but, like most of 
the Flemish painters, he did not sufficiently reflect, that what was before 
him might not always represent Nature in her finest situations. He 
„ in short, the heavy taste of his through but, possessing the 


A 


native powers of great genius, they burst throu 
He drew abundance of portraits, with wond 
and resemblance. Even in his etching, which was dark, and as peculiar 
as his style of painting, every individual stroke performed it's part, and 
expressed the very flesh, as well as the spirit, of the person 1 
nerally resided at Amsterdam, where he obtained very high 
orks; and he had so many commissions, that his por - 
traits were often slightly sketched. His inordinate desire of gain made 
him sell his prints in every state, from the etched outline to the last 


leatly, indeed, was he the slave of avarice, that he 8ubsisted / ö 
on the coarsest food; a red herring, and cheese, constituted his dail | 

repast: yet he is said to have cleared annually three hundred pounds 

by his pupils alone. | | 
Though a man of singular humour, he was often disgustingly rude 

rsons of superior rank, whom his great reputation at . 

e died at Amsterdam, in great affluence, at the age of sixty-eight, 
3 pegs of quam, _ "_ for . forcib 4 

s of old men are singularly strikin e gave to the various parts 
of the face a character of life - 2 | 
_ lights, so conspicuaus in all his pictures, are said 


to have been e 
fo admit them 
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Elated with his $uccess, he disdained to trudge back 


every impediment. 
ul strength, sweetness, 
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expression: his * 


and truth which can never be too much 


by means of a hole or aperture formed purposely | - 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
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THIS accomplished master, who may be said to have laid the foun- 
dation of a British School of Painting, calculated to embrace the excel - 
lences of every other, was born at Plympton, near Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, July 16, 1723; where his father was a clergyman, 
distinguished for learning and variety of knowledge. 3 

e eee from his infancy, was fond of drawing; but did not de- 
termine to make painting his profession, till he met with Richardson's 
Theory. This work conveying to his mind that genial influence 80 
necessary to awaken the dormant seeds of inspiration, he was sent to 
London, and placed under Mr. Hudson. „ 

He atterwards went to Italy with Lord Keppel; and, during a resi- 
dience of two years in this splendid seat of the arts, stored his mind with 

those classical ideas of sublimity and elegance, which we behold in the 
productions of his pencil, which we read in those of his pen. 
On his return to England, the whole - length of his patron, engraved 
by Fisher, attracted general notice: and, having painted several fashion - 
3 0 beauties, the polite world flocked to see them, and he soon became 
the most popular painter, not only in England, but in Europe. The feli- 
citous force of his resemblances; and that combined dignity and grace, 
which characterize all his works; not only drew around him the chief 
opulence and beauty of the nation: but he was happily solicited to per- 
petuate the features of almost every eminent and distinguished character 
then living; with the greater part of whom, so attractive were his man< 
ners, as well as his talents, he preserved an intimacy, which only ended 
with life. In this assemblage of genius, each was improved by each. 


Sir Joshua received, from his majesty, the honour of Knighthood, - 


on being elected president of the Royal Academy; which he opened 
with the first of his exquisite Discourses, January 2, 1769. 
Besides the three well-known Letters for his friend Dr. Johnson's 


| Idler; Mr. Mason's elegant Translation of Du Fresnoy's Art of _ 


Painting, is enriched with Sir Joshua's valuable Annotations. 

To enumerate his portraits, is not possible t his historical pictures, 
of which we cannot but regret there are so few, amount to about sixty. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was never married, died on the 25th of 
February 1792, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His friends had for 
some time conceived that he was low-spirited, without cause; but, on his 

beingopened, a preternatural enlargement of the liver, to more than dou- 
ble the usual size, sufficiently accounted for his depression and his death. 
After laying in state at the Royal Academy, his remains were deposited, 
with great 2 neral pomp, beneath the centre of St. Paul's dome. 
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RICHARDSsOx. 


THE celebrated Mr. Samuel Richardson, born in 1689, was the son 
of a Derbyshire farmer, and received his education at the grammar. 
school of Christ's Hospital. His first literary attempt appears to have 
been at the age of twelve; when he drew the character of a gentle- 
woman who was esteemed a great saint, but whom he conceived to be a 
great hypocrite, with such truth and nature, that it was immediatel 
recognized, though the name was concealed. This success 22 
him frequently to amuse himself with his pon and, perhaps, directed 
his attention to the printing business. In that liberal profession, he 
| attained to great eminence; and, by the friendship of Mr. Speaker 

Onslow, an —_ andenthusiastick admirer of his talents, he was employ- 
ed to print the first edition of the Journals of the House of Commons. 

It was not, however, till his two first volumes of Pamela ap 
that he attracted any considerable notice as an author. Never was any 
work more generally read and admired, than this now least esteemed 
his novels. It was even recommended from the pulpit, and the friend- 

Ship of the author was sought by persons of the greatest distinction. 
Thus encouraged, he not only compleated the work, but afterwards 
rome those matchless moral romances, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir 
harles Grandison. 
Mr. Richardson, who was a plain man, seldom exhibited his talents 
in company. He seemed more inclined to listen than to speak; and 
more desirous to inspire friendship by his modesty, than by his abilities. 
He was not only a great genius, but a good man; and may be fairly 
supposed to have drawn the virtues of Grandison from the pure fountain 
in his own bosom. He was twice married; and had by his first wife, 
| five sons and a daughter; and by his second, five daughters and a son. 
All but four daughters by his second marriage, he had the misfortune _ 
to lose: and, being an affectionate and tender parent, as well as huse 
band, he was, of course, no stranger to afflitiong though prosperous, in 
a very great degree, both in business and in fame. His sensibilities 
were excessive; and he had a paralytick disorder which so affected his 
' nerves, for a considerable time, that he was unable to lift a glass of wine 
to his mouth without assistance. The disorder at length terminating in 
an apoplexy, deprived the world of this exalted genius, and most worthy 
man, on the 4th of July 1761, at the age of 72; and he was buried 
with his first wife, being survived by his second, in the middle aisle of 
St. Bride's church, Fleet Street. | 
The productions of Richardson have been usually supposed too tedi - 
ous; but he had higher views, than merely to entertain the mind. 
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_ tance with Madame de Warens; and, in 1741, proceeded to Paris, where 


OSIRIS FR te TE * 0s PRI , 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, born at Geneva, June 28, 1713, 


was the son of a philosophical watch. maker. * 


Early in life, be went into Italy, where he embraced the religion of the 
country. He taught musick at Chamberi ;; formed a familiar acquain- 


he lived two years in obscurity and indigence. 


= 


At length, he became secretary to the French ambassador at Venice: 
but, n his patron, returned to Paris. + 

In 1750, he first appeared in the republick of letters; when he car- 
ried away the prize of the Academy of Dijon. | 3 

He returned to Geneva, to present to his native country his Essay on 
the Origin of Society, and then reassumed the Protestant religion, 

His first musical attempt, he acknow] had been detestable; but 
he enchanted France, a is Devin de Village, produced in 1752. His 
Dictionary of Musick, however, is not worthy the author. 


He published a Letter on, or rather—as was usual with this excentrick 


writer—against French Musick : and another on, or against, 
Exhibitions, raised a celebrated controversy in French literature. 

His New Eloisa, in 1761, was read with singular avidity, for the bril- 
liancy of it's style, and the seduction of it's sentiments. 

Emilius made still more noise; and even excited a spirit of persecution. 
On this occasion, compelled to fly from France, he first-took refuge in 


| his own country. Expelled from thence, he wandered in Switzerland. 


Stoned at Neufchatel; rejected at Geneva and Berne; be sought, in 
1766, an asylum in this country, under the protection of our histonan, 
Hume, who obtained him the promise of a pension. His constitutional 
excess of sensibility, however, felt ed by the mode in which he 
was to be provided for; and, having grozsly abused his protector, he 
quitted England with disgust. In 1770, he returned to Paris ; promised 


to write nothing more on religion and government; and devoted himself 


to the transcription of musick, and cultivating the study of botany. 


His suspicions increasing with his age, he resolved to quit Paris, and 
778, 


seclude himself from society. In he accepted the benevolent in- 
vitation of the Marquis de Girardin; and retired to that nobleman's beau- 
tiful estate of Ermenonville, where he shortly after died, at the age of on 
_ His celebrated Confessions, which he designed for aposthumous pub. 
lication, reveal this romantick genius in all his shades of colouring. . 
A too lively sensibility, united with, a most ardent imagination, made 
at once of this great, but singular character, an author highly celebrated, 
and a man always unhappy. . 85 | 
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JEAN BAPTISTE ROUSSEAU. 
— — — —————————————— —————j—5—i2——J— 

THIS considerable personage in the French Parnassns, was born at 
Paris, in 1670, where his father was a shoemaker. He need not have 
blushed at his origin; for his father, who was by no means poor, gave 
him an excellent education. At twenty, he attracted notice by the ele- 
gance and spirit of 1 He met with powerful patrons at court; 
and, more than once, refused valuable appointments: he hated constraintz 
and, like a true poet, was more solicitous of glory, than of gold. 

In, 1708, he was esteemed the first poet of France; and the pension 
of Boileau, and a seat in the Academy, were reserved for him. But an 
affair which remains to this day inexplicable, at once annihilated his 
fortune, and embittered the remainder of his life. Poetical libels on all 
his enemies were distributed as Jean Baptiste Rousseau's; and though 
he firmly denied these infamous productions, he was tried, and banished, 

by the Parliament of Paris. 

In Switzerland, however, he was protected and patronized, by the Count 
de Luc and Prince Eugene. He was afterwards introduced to the court 
of Vienna, where he resided about three years; and might have returned 
to his native country, if he would have condescended to solicit a pardon, 
but he disdained the humiliating terms. : 

In 1721, he came to London, where he printed a Collection of his 
Poems, in two volumes, 4to. . The profits of this work annexed to his 
reputation a decent independence. But he lost all his fortune, by - 
placing it with the Imperial Company at Ostend, who became bank- 
rupts. This illustrious, but unhappy writer, had then recourse to the 

atronage of the Duke of Aremberg, who resided at Brussels. But, 
Fittle formed for dependence, he soon quarrelled with that nobleman z 
as, indeed, he had done with all his patrons. Like his celebrated name. 
sake, Jean Jaques Rousseau, he was the slave of excessive sensibility. 

He closed his miserable existence in March 2741; solemnly protesting, 
in his last hours, that he was not the author of those satires which occa- 
sioned his banishment and his subsequent misfortunes. It is certain 
that he was a christian, penetrated with a due sense of religion; and 
therefore it seems probable, that he fell a victim to the too successful 
machinations of some secret ene. 95 

As a poet, his odes are the noblest lyrick compositions the Fran 

E his psalms are praised for their harmony, and his epig ams 
for their neatness. In all his works, he displayed a vigorons and copious 
imagination, Piron has thus described him, in his epitaph 
Il fut trente ans digne d' envie, 
Et trente ans digne de pltiẽ̃. = 
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NICHOLAS ROWE, ESQ, 
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THIS very respectable dramatick poet, son of John Rowe, Esq, 
setjeant at law, was born in 1673, at Little Berkford, in Bedfordshire. 
e acquired great perfection in classical literature, under the cele- 
brated Dr. Busby, at Westminster School. Being intended for his 
father's profession, he was, at the age of sixteen, entered as a student 
of the Middle Temple; and made great progress in legal knowledge, 
notwithstanding his steady attachment to the Muses. 

At the age of twenty - five, his first tragedy, the Ambitious Step- 
mother, was performed with very great applause; and this success 
induced him to abandon all thoughts of rising by the law. In conse- 

uence of that resolution, he produced several tragedies; three of them 
Tha Shore, Tamerlane, and the Fair Penitent—are still favourite stock 
pieces at our theatres : his less popular ones, are the Royal Convert, 

ady Jane Grey, and Ulysses. He once attempted comedy, but egre- 
Pony failed. Rowe, though he not only wrote these dramatick pieces, 
ut occasionally produced several poems, was indefatigable in his at- 
tention to business, as secretary for publick affairs; a situation to which 
he was appointed by the Duke of Queensberry, then secretary of state. 
After his Grace's decease, however, all avenues to his preferment were 
closed; and the remainder of Queen Anne's reign he dedicated to 
iterary pursuits. Being a great admirer, and even professing himself 
an imitator, of Shakspeare, he published an edition of that poet's plays; 
to which he prefixed a biographical account of the immortal bard, 
which has accompanied most subsequent editions. 

On the accession of George I. Mr. Rowe was made Poet-Laureat, as 
well as one of the Land Surveyors of the Customs in the Port of Lon- 
den. The Prince of Wales also conferred on him the Clerkship of his 
Council; and Lord Chancellor Parker made him his Secretary for Pre- 
sentations. These promotions, however, he did not long _— for 
he died, December 6, 1718, aged only forty-five years. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. | ; : 

The most considerable of our poet's performances, his translation 
of Eucan's Pharsalia, which he just lived to finish, was not published 
till ten years after his death. „ 

Doctor Johnson has said, that Rowe's dramatick reputation axises 


_ © from the reasonableness and 3 of some of his scenes, from 
t 


<« the elegance of his diction, and the suavity of his verse. He seldom 
moves either pity, or terror, but he often elevates the sentiments; he 


ce geldom pierces the breast, but he always delights the ear, and often 
„ improves the understanding.“ 5 4 
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RUBENS, 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS, usually tiled the prince of painters, 
was born at Collogne, on the 23th of June 1577 ; whither his father 
had yetired from Antwerp, where he was sheriff and professor of civil 
law, on account of the troubles which at that time prevailed in Brabant. 
Prodigious pains were taken with the education of Rubens; and the 
rapid progrene he made, in classical learning and the sciences, amply re- 
paid the care of his parents and teachers. | | 
He studied under several eminent artists; particularly, Otho Venius, 
the Flemish . z and, at the age of twenty-three, became an ob- 
ject of universal admiration. Patronized by the Duke of Mantua, he 
resided seven years in his palace; pursuing, with all the ardour of ge- 
nius, that glorious study in which he so eminently excelled. 
In consequence of his exalted and refined understanding, he was ap- 
pointed, by the duke, Envoy to the Court of Spain; where he painted 
many capital historical pictures. 1 
Red by the celebrity of the works of Titian, and Paul Veronese, 


Attra 
he visited Venice; and there acquired that fine stile of rich and glowin 
colouring, for which his works are so remarkable. At Rome, and Ge- 
noa, he left many fine specimens of the advantages he had derived from 
the Venetian school. | 

About 1620, he was employed, by Marie de Medicis, on the great 
work of the Luxemburg. He went, soon afterwards, Ambassador 
to. Holland, from the Spanish Court ; and, in 1630, visited England 
in the same dignified character. He was presented to Charles the First 
by the Duke of Buckingham; and, having concluded a treaty of peace 
between the two nations, had the honour to receive the order of knight- 
hood, with a rich diamond, and other valuable presents, from that un- 
fortunate monarch. It was to this embassy that our country owes those 
invaluable specimens of the genius of Reubens, the decorations of the 
Banquetting House; as well as various other productions of his inimi- 
table pencil, painted for the nobility and gentry while he resided in Eng- 
land. At length he returned to Antwerp, where he was made secre- 
tary of state, and lived in great opulence and splendor. He was, 
however, much afflifted with the gout z and died in 1640, aged sixty- 
four. He was interred, with all possible honour, in St. James's church, 
Antwerp. His chair is still preserved with religious veneration. 

Rubens not only excelled as a painter, but was well versed in seven 
living languages, and had a rich fund of classical knowledge. The 
study of the Belles Lettres, he termed his recreation; the Muses, his 
inseparable companions. 
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THAT most extraordinary mathematician, Dr. Nicholas Saunder- 
son, was the son of an officer of the excise, and born in 1682, at 


Thurlston in Vorkshire. When he was a year old, the small-pox 
deprived him not only of his sight, but of his eyes, which came away 
in abscesses, so that he retained no more idea of light and colours than 
if he had been blind at his birth, © oy ; 
Being sent early to a free-school at Penniston, he made astonishin 
rogress in the Greek and Latin languages ; and, having compleat 
is grammar-learning, his father began to instru& him in arithmetick. 
It was now that his genius appeared ; for the pupil soon excelled his pre- 
ceptor, and penetrated all the depths of the mathematicks, 

At length, in consequence of excessive thirst-for science, and being 
unable to settle at the University as a student, he was advised to com- 
mence teacher of the mathematicks at Cambridge. His fame, in a short 
time, attracted general notice. Sir Isaac Newton's Principia Mathema- 

tica, Opticks, and Arithmetica Universalis, were the foundations of his 
lectures, and they afforded a noble field for the display of his transcen- 
dant abilities. 8 

Though Sir Isaac Newton had quitted Cambridge, he greatly interested 
himself in the elevation of Saunderson; who, in 1711, was made 
Lucasian Professor of the mathematicks, and delivered his inaugura- 
tion speech in a truly Ciceronian stile of very elegant Latin. From this 

iod, he devoted his whole time to reading his lectures, and inſtruct- 


* pupils. : 1 | 
1728, when George II. visĩted the University, he signified his de- 
Sire to see $0 extraordinary a person; and, on the professor's attending 
his Majesty in the Senate House, he was, by royal favour, immediately 
Wenders . Dr. Saund powers of percep- 
on are related, n » Saunderson's pt 
tionz and he was, doubtless : very wonderful man. For some 
years, he frequently com lained of a numbness in his limbs; which, in 
the spring of 1739, ended in a mortification of his foot. His blood be- 
ing in an ill state, no art was sufficient to arrest it's progress, and he 
died on the 19th of April, in his 57th year. ID 
He was buried, pursuant to his own particular request, in the chancel 
Boxworth, Cambridge, where his wife's father was rector. By this 
y, he had a son and a daughter. | 
is Elements of Algebra, which he left transcribed for the press, were 
published by subscription, in 2 vols. 4to. with a good mezzotinto youu 
of the author, and a very respectable account of his life and character. 
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SHAKSPEPARE. 


THIS transcendent poet of Nature, the glory of the British nation, 
was the son of Mr. John Shakspeare, a considerable dealer in the wool- 
trade, at Stratford upon Avon; where our immortal bard, William, the 
eldest of ten children, was born, on the 16th of April 1564. RS. 

After a very slight education at the grammar-school of the town, he 
applied himself to his father's business; and married, in his seventeenth 
year, a respectable young woman, in the neighbourhood, whose name 
was Hathaway. | ＋ N 

The circumstance which brought Shakspeare to London is to be re- 
gretted, however we may rejoice at the consequence; being nothing less 
than that of having indiscreetly joined some other thoughtless young 
men in purloining deer from the adjacent park of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
who menaced a prosecution. 3 

Whether distress; or the natural bent of his mind, led him to one of 
the numerous little theatres then abounding in the metropolis and it's 
environs, is by no means ascertainable; but nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that, after some time, he was engaged to perform subordinate 


characters, probably in his on first dramatick efforts. 


As an actor, there seems yoo reason to believe, that he never reached 
higher than the character of the Ghost, in his tragedy of Hamlet: as a 
dramatick writer, he soon excelled all that went before him; and, we 
believe, there are few persons acquainted with his productions who ex- 
pect ever to see him equalled: : 

His native goodness of heart, and chearful and agreeable manners, 
were scarcely surpassed even by his exalted genius. | | 

Having written thirty-six plays; been for a considerable time joint 
progemany of the Globe Theatre, Bankside, Southwark; and acquired, 

y his splendid talents and assiduity, sufficient property to satisfy his 
very moderate views; he purchased a genteel residence at his native 
place, and prudently retired from the care and fatigue of business, to 
pass the remainder of his days with ease and tranquillity, in the rational 
enjoyment of a rural life. 

He died the 2 3d of April 1616, exactly one week after compleating 
his fifty-second year; and was interred among his ancestors, in the 


great church at Stratford upon Avon. 


Shakspeare's widow survived him seven years; and he left two 
daughters, who were both married: but his family became extin& in 
the third generation after his decease. His literary progeny, however, 
the incorruptible offspring of his immortal mind, will be dear to every 
grateful and — bos om, till time itself shall be no more. 75 
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| DR. 8 HEBBEARE. 
2 —— — ——œ 
DR. JOHN SHEBBEARE, a native of Devonshire, was born in the 
1709. He was educated at Exeter, and brought up an apothecary z 
in which profession he for some time carried; on business at Bristol. 

The first publick notice he obtained, was by a beautiful epitaph to 4 
the memory of Thomas Coster, Esq. member for Bristol, in 2739; and, : ' 

the next year, he published a pamphlet on the Bristol waters. 

After this time, he visited France; where he was supposed to have ob- 
tained his doctor's degree. It was not till the year 1754, that he began 
his political career, with the Marriage Act, a novel, occasioned by the 
famous act of parliament for preventing clandestine marriages. For 

virulence with which he treated the legislature, in this ingenious fa- 
brication, he was taken into custody, but soon released. The year fol- 
Jowing, he produced his celebrated novel, called Lydia, or Filial Piety ; 
in which, too, there are many ( sly strokes, though they escaped any 
judicial notice. He was not so successful, however, in his Leiters to the 
People of England, commenced in 1755, and continued till 1758 for 
which he was sentenced to pay a fine of fl. to stand in the pillory at 
Charing Cross, to be imprisoned three years, and to give security for 
his good behaviour for seven. Through the friendship of the under- 
sheriff, however, he merely stood on the platform of the pillory, attended 
buy a Servant in livery, who all the time held an umbrella over his head. 
For this indulgence, Beardmore was fined 5ol. and suffered two months 
imprisonment. ; 
a * the expiration of Dr. Shebbeare's captivity, a new reign had com- 
menced; and, shortly afterwards, a pension was 3 him. The strains 
of invective being thus converted into panegyrick, he produced, in 1763 
the History of the Excellence and Decline of the Constitution, &c. of 
the Sumatrans, and of the Restoration thereof in the Reign of Amurath 
the Third, Vol. IT. The reader who substitutes the English tor the Su- 
matrans, &c. will soon comprehend the dritt of our ingenious author 
vvho was now attacked, on account of his pension, by every 2 
administration. Even the friends of government were often adverse to 
him: and Dr. Smollet, under the name of Ferret, in Sir Launcelot 
Greaves; and Hogarth, as one of the groupe in the third Election print; 
held him up in no very friendly point of view. 
In 177, he published his. Candid Enquiry. into the Merits of Dr. 
Cadogan's Dissertation on the Gout; one of the shrewdest, most sar- 
castical, and facetious performances, of all the numerous pamphlets to 
which that popular production gave rise. His last political work was 
levelled against Dr. Price. He died in August 1788. 
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SHENSTONE. 


WILLIAM SHENSTORNE, Esq. one of our most pleasing poets, 
was born in November 1714, at Hales Owen, in Shropshirez where 
his fathey, a plain, uneducated country gentleman, farmed his own 
estate. He shewed an early propensity to reading; and has celebrated 
the old dame, by whom he was first taught, in his excellent poem of 
the SchootMistress, Such, while an infant, was his delight in books, 
that he was ually calling for them; and, when any of the tamil 
went to market, they were expected to bring him a new book, whic 
his fond mother, on it's arriving late, would carry to bed, and lay by 
his side. It is also said, that when at any time his request has 
neglected, she used to wrap up a piece of wood in the same form, and 
thus pacified him for the night, . 

His progress in learning was such as might be expected; and, havin 
lost his father when in his tenth year, and his mother in the twelfth, 
the care of him devolved on his grandfather and grandmother, and at 
length on Mr. Dolman, of Brome, in Staffordshire, who sent him to 

Pembroke College, Oxford. He pursued his studies, at the university, 
with much diligence, for several years; and, in 2737, 2 some 
miscellaneous poems without his name. He now visited London, as well 
as Bath, and other pon of polite resort; and, in 1740, produced his 

1 Hercules, which was followed by various other productions 
| r. Dolman dying in 1745, the care of his estate fell on himself; and 
le soon made the Leasowes a poet's farm! The woods were converted into 

groves, and adorned with sylvan deities; his grounds rivalled the rich 
storal plains of Arcadian romance; and the stream, now descended 
An foaming cascades, and now meandered in —_— currents through 
flowery pastures, where the innocent lambs gaily frolicked, and their 
dams cropped in peace the delicious herbage. us the dreams of the 
poet were nourished: but, alas! the want of corn, hay, and cattle, at 
the market, soon drew unpleasant visitors to these delightful retreatsz ; 
whose rude voices but ill accorded with the tender bleatings of the flocks 
at feed, and the sweet melody of the feathered minstrels in the trees. The 
fa& is, that he dissipated his estate in the expence of adorning it; and 
his death is sup to have been hastened by his anxieties. That his 
sensibility was excessive, is manifest in almost every page of his 


is 

ductions; for, even in those he denominates his levities, it is * 
that he was not, what is called, at home. His breathe the == 
spirit of a feeling and ingenuous bosom; and his four pastoral ballads, 
in elegant simplicity, — delicacy of sion, are unrivalled. 
He died February 11, 1763, and was buried in Hales Owen church- yard. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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THIS illustrious character, son of Sir Henry Sidney, by Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, was born 
in the year 1554, at Penshurst in Kent, | 
At the age of seventeen, having been for some years a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, he set out on his travels; and, being at Paris, 
on the 24th of August 1572, during the dreadful massacre of the Hugue- 
nots, fled for 1 with other Englishmen, to the house of our 
ambassador, Walsingham. After making the tour of Europe, he re- 
turned to England in 1 5755 and, the following year, was sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to condole the Emperor Randolph, and other princes of Ger- 

many, on the death of Maximilian, | 

In 1579, he ventured to oppose the queen's intended marriage with 

the Duke of Anjou, by a letter which is preserved in the Cabala. 

A quarrel with Edward Veie, Earl of Oxford, which arose on some 
trifting occasion at the tennis-court, and the particulars of which were 


laid before the queen, induced him, the next year, to withdraw himself 


from court; and, during his retirement, he is supposed to have written 
his celebrated romance, called Arcadia, for the amusement of his noble 
and learned sister Mary, wife of Henry Earl of Pembroke. | 

In x 582, he was knighted by her majesty; and, in 1585, would have 
accompanied Sir Francis Drake to America, but the queen appointed 
him Governor of Flushing, and made him General of Horse. In July 
1586, he surprized Axil; and he preserved the honour of the English 
army at Gravelin. Such, indeed, was his universal reputation, that he 
was Solicited to become a candidate for the crown of Poland. But the 
glory of our English Marcellus, though bright, was transient; being 
mortally wounded, at the memorable battle of Zutphen, September 22, 
1586, he was carried to Arnheim, where he died in about three weeks. 


His body was brought over to England, and buried in St. Paul's ca- 


thedral. Both universities published verses to his memory; and James, 
then King of Scotland, atterwards of England, honoured him by an 
epitaph of his own composition. | 

The merits of Sir Philip Sidney have been thought over- rated. But 
Surely he, who was reverenced by the brave st and the most learned men 
in Europe; who was the friend, as well as patron, of Spenser, and the 
other poets of his time; who himself possessed genius and learning; 
and who, for his reputed wisdom and valour, was invited to govern 
a country of which he was not a native, and died while nobly fight- 
ing the battles of his own, at the age of thirty-two; deserves not to 
have his fame recorded by a niggardly and parsimonious hand. 
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SIR HANS SLOANE, 


THIS distinguished physician, and indefatigable naturalist, to whom 
the nation stands indebted for that grand assemblageof rarities contained 
in the British Museum vas born in 1660, at Kiilijeagh, in the north of Ire- 
land. He chose physick for his protess ion; and his inclination for the 
study of natural 38 bringing him at an early age to London, he be- 
came acquainted with the most eminent naturalists in England. He then 
went to Paris; and, assisted by the recommendations ot Tournefort, 
visited Montpelier, where he acquired a knowledge of the various na- 
tural productions of that happy climate. Having made a large collec- 
tion of plants, properly arranged, he returned to London in 1684; and, 
intending to practice, me a fellow of the Royal Society, as well as 
of the College of Physicians. He first made, however, a voyage to Ja- 
maica, as physician to Christopher Duke of Albemarle, then Governor 
of that island and, in a residence of fifteen months, got together a 
prodigious variety of plants. | : 

On his return, he commenced practice, and was chosen physician to 
Christ's Hospital; the emoluments of which situation he entirely appro- 

| N to the relief of the poor. In 1693, he became Secretary to the 
oyal Society. He revived the eee of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, wrote many papers, and continued editor till 1712. 3 
Having an insatiable appetite for rarities, he amassed an astonishing 
collection; which received a vast addition by the noble bequest of William 
Courten, Exq. who had devoted all his time, and great part of his for- 
tune, to similar pursuiĩts. The merits of Sir Hans Sloane were universal- 
ly recognized. rge I. created him a Baronet; the Royal Academy of 
aris made him an honorary member; he was chosen President of the 
College of Physisians; and, on the death of Sir Isaac Newton, succeeded 
that great man, as President of the Royal Society. At the age of eighty, 
he retired to Chelsea, and gave professional advice only to the poor. 
He died on the tith of January 1752, after an illness of three days. 
Sir Hans Sloane's chief literary performance, is his valuable Natural 
History of Jamaica, in 2 vols. folio. This truly great and good man, 
ve the Company of Apothecaries the freehold of their Botanical Gar- 
at Chelsea he laid a plan for Supplying the poor with medicines at 
prime cost; and assisted che establishment of the Foundling Hospital, 
in 1739. He was a Governor of almost every charitable institution; 
contributed largely while living, and left them considerable legacies. 
His invaluable Museum he bequeathed to the publick, on condition that 
his family should receive 20,000l. a sum scarcely sufficient for the in- 
trinsick value of the gold and silver medals, ores, precious stones, &c, 
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DR. TOBIAS sMOLLET. 


THIS celebrated author was born near Cameron, on the banks of the 
River Leven, Scotland, in 1720. He was intended for the medical pro- 
| fession; and, at the siege of Carthagena, ated as a surgeon. He has 
described this expedition in his novel of Roderick Random. | 
On his return, hequitted the sea; and appears to have entirely devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. He wrote several things before he became 
| known as an author. Like most young writers, he cultivated poetry; 
but never attained to eminence by such effusions. 

In 1748, he published his novel of Roderick Random, which was attend - 
ed with uncommon success. It gave him celebrity, and ensured success 

for his future productions. In 1751, appeated Peregrine Pickle; which, if 

not equal to the other, is a work of great ingenuity and entertainment. 

In 1752, he attempted to resume the practice of physick ; and, during 
his residence at Bath, published a treatise on the waters. But his pro- 
fessional efforts not being encouraged, he returned to Chelsea, relying 
on his pen for the means of subsistence. He was the first manager of 
the Critical Review, which commenced in 1755; and continued to write- 
for that literary journal till 2763, though it involved him in some un- 
pleasant controversies. 

In 1757, he began his History of England, the success of which was 

rodigious, little as it is now regarded; and, about this period, he pub- 

1 novela, and other productions. b 

He had failed in some 7 attempts for the stage; but his farce, called 
the Reprisals, or Tars of Old England, was brought out with success, 
and is still occasionally performed. : 7 

The genius of Smollet, though his abilities were general, must 
be looked for in his novels. As an original delineator of Sea characters, 
we are unable to mention his equa}. Ferdinand Count Fathom 
| had been published two years after Roderick Random, Sir Launcelot 
Greaves was uced in 1762, the Adventures of an Atom in 2769, and 
Humphry Clinker in 1771. Of these, the two first are certainly ro- 
mantick, but extravagant; the third is political ; and the last discovers 
an admirable knowl of life and manners. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all his literary labours. He trans- 
lated Gil Blas, the Devil on Two Sticks, Don Quixote, and Telemachus. 
Alfter the secession of his patron, Lord Bute, from administration, 
he travelled with dejected spirits, and infirm health, through France, to 
_— ; where he died, in 1771. : : 
| is widow, who had retired to Jamaica, was some years vince reduced 

to the humiliating necessity of soliciting publick charity | 
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THIS amiable and enchanting was born in London; and took 
a batchelor's de at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1 572, and a ma- 
ster's in 1576.. So little is known of this exquisite poet, that even the 
time of his birth is uncertain. > | 

He appears to have little fortune or interest at his first entrance 
into life. He stood for a fellowship in his college, and was unsuc- 
_ cessful. This disappointment, joined to his narrow circumstances 

induced him to retire into the north; where he became enamoured of 
his Rosalind, whose cruelty he has lamented in such tender poetical com- 
. — It was, probably, in this retirement, that he composed his 

? — mag ted to the celebrated Si Phil Sid who, 

is poem was dedicated to the ce ir ip Si 

himself a poet, soon discovered, and warmly bs ts . ta- 
lents of our author. To have obtained such a patron was no doubt a for- 
tunatecircumstance for Spenser; but, on Sir Philip's death, he lost his 
best friend and his best hopes. Burleigh, a consummate statesman, 
considered poetry only as a song; and, it is supposed, even intercepted 
Queen Elizabeth's bounty to our — bard. Spenser has, indeed, 
animadverted with singular spirit, as well as feeling, on the miserable 
state of a court dependent. | 

Our poet, however, lived esteemed by the court in | mas, and ad- 
mired by the most eminent men of his day. When Lord Grey of Wilton 
was appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, Spenser went with him in the 
office of secretary, which he a s to have filled with great ability. 
For his services to the crown, he obtained a grant from the queen of 
three thousand acres of land in Ireland. It was in this retirement, that 
he finisbed his great work of the Fairy Queen, Here, too, he again be- 
came a lover; but with better success than in his former amours, for it 
ended in a omg jan. 5 | 
Sir Walter Rawleigh visited him, in his return from the Portugal ex- 
pedition of 1589. 4 ; 

But the happy days of our poet now terminated. In the Irish re- 
bellion, he was plundered and deprived of his estate; and appears to 
have spent the latter part of his life in grief and poverty. Mr. Malone, 
indeed, has lately attempted to prove, that he enjoyed a pension, as Poet 
Laureat, to the time of his death, in 1598. 

The Fairy Queen of our author is a truly poetical work. His fancy 
is exuberant, and his verse delightfully harmonious. His partiality for 
obsolete words, and adoption of the Italian stanza, have more than any 
other cause contributed to injure his merited popularity. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


THOUGH Sir Richard Steele was born at Dublin, his parents were 
both natives of England; and he quitted Ireland very young, being edu- 
cated with his friend Addison at the Charter House, London. 

He first became an author while an ensign in the Guards; and wrote 


the Christian Hero for his own private use, which was published in 


1701. His comedy of the Funeral, or Grief Alamode, was performed 
the following year. Being introduced, by Mr. Addison, to the Earls 
of Halifax and Sunderland, their interest obtained him the office of Ga- 
zette writer; © where he worked faithfully, according to order, without 
« erring,” he says, against the rule observed by all ministers, to 


„ keep that paper very innocent and very insipid.“ 


\ 


In 1603, his Tender Husband was performed; and, in 1704, his Lying 
Lovers. It was not till 1709, that he laid the foundation of those series 
of periodical essays, which have obtained the name of British Classicks, 
by commencing that celebrated paper, the Tatler. This greatly in- 
creased his reputation, and he was soon after made one of the Commis 


sioners of the Stamp-Office. The Tatler being concluded, he began, 


in conjunction with Addison, that incomparable work, the Spectator 3 
which was succeeded by the scarcely less celebrated Guardian. | 
In June 1713, having previously resigned his place as Commissioner 
of the Stamp- Office, he was returned to parliament for Stockbridge in 
Hampshire. In the year following, however, he was expelled the house, 
for having written some political essays. He now wrote an Apology for 
Himself and his Writings, which he dedicated to Robert Walpole, Esq. 
and, the next year, published a treatise, which he called, the Romis 


Ecclesiastical History of late Years; as well as the Lover, and the Read- 


er, neither of which appear to have been successful. : 

Shortly after the accession of George I. he was made Surveyor of the 
Royal Stables at Hampton Court, Governor of the Royal CAPE of 
Comedians, and a Magistrate for the county of Middlesex: and, in 
1715, he received the honour of knighthood. ; | 

It was probably through some offence, in the writings he was per- 
petually publishing, that he lost, in 1720, his dramatick patent, In 


1722, however, his Conscious Lovers being performed with great 8uc- 


cess, and dedicated to the King, he received a present of 500 l. For 
Some years before his death, he "ng paralytick z and, retiring to his seat, 
at Llangunnor, near Caermarthen, in Wales, died there, — Is 
1729, and was privately interred, according to his own particular request. 


Of Sir Richard Steele, as a writer, it is sufficient to say, that he was 


worthy of being the colleague of Addison. 
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' LAURENCE STERNE. 


THIS excentrick genius, the son of a lieutenant in the army, was born 
on the 24th of November 2713, at Clomwell, in Ireland. 2 1731, he 
lost his father; but found a parent in his uncle, Dr. Sterne, prebend 
of Vork, who sent him to the university of Cambridge. It was . 
the interest of this uncle, that he obtained the living of Sutton, in York. 
hire, and also became a prebendary of Vork. ith his patron, how- 

ever, he at length quarrelled, because he wanted him to be a party writer. 
He had married, in 1741; and, —_ obtained the living o Stilling- 

— — means of his wife, now passed his time in performing the duties 

of both parishes, and amusing himself with books, painting, fiddling, 

and shooting : | | 
We know not of any of his literary efforts, till 1759 ; when he visited 

London, purposely to publish the two first volumes of Tristram Shandy, 

which immediately became popular. The succeeding ones were not less 

favourably received; and he was universally recognized as a genuine 
disciple of Rabelais: equally whimsical, equally facetious ; and, it is 
to be regretted, equally incomprehensible, and equally indelicate. 

In 1752, the victim of a pulmonary complaint, too frequently the 

_ attendant of excessive vivacity in a delicate constitution, he travelled 

through France; and received, from the most distinguished characters, 
every mark of admiration and respect. At Toulouse he proposed 


re- 
siding, with his family, for the recovery of his health. He — | 


however, to Montpellier; from thence to Paris; and, in 1764, 


to England. 
In 1765, he sought the halsamick air of Italy, to invigorate his debi- 
litated fone. oft his return, he gave the — tne fruits of his pere- 


grinations, in what he has whimsically denominated, Yorick's Senti- | 


mental Journey through France and Italy. His Sermons, though ex- 

cellent as wellas elegant moral discourses, partake of the characteristick 
ity of this si genius, and were published under his assumed 

name of Yorick, 5 : 

But while his literary reputation daily increased, his health was de. 


clining with a rapid consumption on the lungs, and he died in 1768. 
The Letters from Yorick to Eliza were pu after his decease, by 
| his daughter, Mrs. Medalle. : = 
The writings of Sterne are with the warmest sentiments of 


hilanthropy; and their originality is of the most entertaining kind. 
ut, it must be confessed, that they are productive of 2 effects 
and are © gullied,” to use the expression of Mr, , 

« faults, and many follies. | 
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IT is recorded of Sir John Suckling, that his birth did not happen 
till two months after the usual period of gestation. He was born, in 
the year 1613, at Witham, in the county of Essex; and soon discover- 
ed so strong a propensity to the acquisition of languages, that he is said 
to have spoken Latin at five, and to have written it at nine years of age. 
We, however, who have no thirst for the marvellous, and are unwil- 
ling to be the purveyors of those who have, are by no means inclined to 
believe that any infant could, at five years of age, have acquired much 
knowledge of a foreign language in addition to his native tongue. There 
seems good reason to suppose, that the child was — ied to the 
Study of Latin; and that, his inclination being laudably 
by his parents, he made a rapid progress. 
' Having become compleat in every branch of polite literature, and na- 

turally possessing a lively imagination, he cultivated both musick and 
pou with considerable success. In his travels, on the continent, he 
as the rare reputation of having formed a collection of the-virtues 
and accomplishments of foreign countries, without any tincture of their 
follies and vices. It is e een acknowledged, that he had, in his 
deportment, a little too much of the French air; though this is ascrib- 
ed to that gaiety, wit, and gallantry, which were the characteristicks of 
his nature. He was not, however, so devoted to the sportive dalliance 
of the Muses, or the ennervating luxuries of courts, as to be unac- 
quainted with the camp. During his travels, he served, as a volunteer, 
under the great Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden; and was pre- 
Sent at three battles, five sieges, and several skirmishes. After his re- 
turn to England, on the commencement of the civil wars, Sir 2 
who was Comptroller of the Houshald to the unfortunate Charles I. 
\aised a troop of horse for the king's service, so richly and compleatly 
mounted, that they are reputed to have cost him 12,000]. But, being 
unable to effect any thing essential for the good of his sovereign, he 18 
said to have taken his ill success so much to heart, that it occagioned a 
fever, of which he died in his twenty-eighth year. 3 

The advantages of birth, person, education, parts, and fortune, with 

which Sir John Suckling set out in the world, had raised to a prodigious 
height the expectations of mankind; and he certainly ö an 
easy, a lively, and a sensible writer. His works, which chiefly consist 
of tour 283 with a few poems and letters, have been 
collected in two volumes, and frequently printed. Several of his 
— are still deservedly popular, and preserved in all respectable 
collections. „ | 
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DR. JONATHAN SWIFT, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, stands 
high in the list of eminent English writers. The time in which he lived 
may be considered as the literary age of Great Britain, He was born 
in 1667, and died in 1745. ; 

This distinguished, but excentrick character, was a political, satiri- 
cal, and miscellaneous author, of the highest reputation; but we dare 
not pronounce him a great poet. EE 
To detail his political connections, his literary correspondences, his 


travels from England to Ireland, and from Ireland to England, with the 


peculiar habits of his life, and his domestick arrangements,would require - 


a volume of "uy considerable bulk. 


His moral and political romance, the well-known Gulliver's Travels, 
is one of the choicest productions in any language, It has, with a com- 
mon reader, all the fascinations of a most delectable romance; and, to 
the piercing eye of the philosopher and politician, it presents, at the 
same time, a most incomparable picture of humiliated nature. The 
Tale of the Tub, has a similar effect respect ing matters of religion; 
where his Peter, Jack, and Martin, are nothing less than the Papists, 
Protestants, and Presbyterians. . a > 

The rest of his numerous works are, chiefly, a History of the Four 


last Years of Queen Anne; Letters; Poems; Sermons ; Essays; and 


Political Tracts. | a . | | 
To charaQerise writings so multifarious, under one general descrip- 
tion, is impossible. It may be said, however, that his chief excellence 


lay in wit, humour, and satire. But it is to be lamented that, in his 


Prone after Nature, he was fond of dragging the unhappy female from 
er most retired privacies, and exposing her in such unseemly situations, 
as must excite disgust, instead of the admiration which she has ever 
been accustomed to receive, and which, with all her infirmities, she 
is still entitled to expe. With regard to his poetry, though it is ne- 
ver sublime, the diction is always smooth and respectable. The stile 
of his prose deserves to be particularly mentioned; as easy, unaffected 
and correct. The student who would form a good stile, has been told 
to „give his days and his nights to Addison: we would advise him, 
at least, to spare a few hours for Swift. 5 5 
This great author, as if he had some presentiment of the calamity that 


was to befal him, devoted a considerable sum to found an hospital for 


idiots, What a melancholy consideration it is, that his own . por- 
tion of intelle& was exhausted for some years before the vital spark 


became compleatly extinguished | 
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THOMAS SYDENHAM, usually considered as the father of mo- 
dern physicians, was the son of William Sydenham, Esq of Winford 
Eagle, in Dorsetshire, where he was born about the year 1624. | 

n 1642, he went to Magdalen College, Oxford; but quitted the 
university, on it's being turned into a garrison for Charies I.. and is 
said to have become an officer in the opposing army. 

After Oxford was delivered up to the parliament, he returned to col- 
legez and, in April 1648, was created batchelor of physick. . 

Having for some years vigorously applied himself to study, he 
settled in Westminster; became doctor of his faculty, at Cambridge; a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians; and, from 1660, to 1690, the 
chief physician of his time. „ : 

About this period, his ee began to be restrained by frequent 
visitations of the gout; yet his fame was continually increasing, both 
at home and abroad, not only by his judicious practice, but by the oc- 
casional publication of his invaluable writings. 

He died at his house in Pall Mall, the 2gth of December 1689; and 
was buried in St. James's church. | 

The works of Sydenham have been collected, and frequently printed; 
not only in England; but in most countries of Europe. They were 
all first written in Englishz and translated into Latin, prior to their 
publication, by his friends. His“ Observationes Medic circa Mor- 

* borum acutorum Historiam & Curationem, which he dedicated to 
Dr. Mapletoft, Professor of Physic, in Gresham College, was trans- 
lated by that gentleman : his other pieces, by Mr. Gilbert Havers, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a student in physick, and friend of Dr. 
 Mapletoft. This may be supposed to have arisen from a difdence of 
his own ability to write elegant Latin. RE BB 

Sydenham tells us, in the preface td,his works, that the perfection of 
the medical art is to be advanced by two means: first, composing a 
history of distempers, or a natural an exact description of distempers 
and their symptoms; and afterwardyy by deducing, and establishing, | 
from thence, a method of cure. Thhs is the way which Lord Bacon, / 
that great delineator of the right road to real knowledge, in all it's 
branches, has pointed out; and it was by Sydenham's more closely 

pursuing it than any other modern professor of the healing arts, that 

e acquired so much merited celebrity. _ : 

It was the boast of Sydenham, that-this method received the appro- 
bation of Locke; who has addressed him in a Latin copy of hexameter 
and pentameter verses, prefixed to the Trea.ise on Fevers. 
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THE illustrious Torquato Tasso, one of the chief of the Italian 8 
poets, and descended from the ancient and noble house of Torreggiani, 
was born at Sorento, in the kingdom of Naples, on the 11th of March 
1544. This poetical prodigy is said to have written respectable verses 
at seven years of age; and at that early period to have acquired a 
competent knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages. His father; 
a man of letters, was sectetary to Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno; 
who, being engaged by the Neapolitans to hy ni hg to the Emperor 
Charles V. the injustice of their viceroy, Don Pedro of Toledro, who 
eant/to establish the inquisition in Naples, was under the necessity of 
ying his country. Bernardo Tasso followed the fortune of his illus- 
trious master; and the young poet; then only nine years of age, ac- 
companying his father, was involved in the same fate, and equally 
proscribed, as a traitor, by the exasperated viceroy., . 3 
Amidst a complication of misfortunes, did this excellent poet con- 
tinue to compleat his studies; in various paarts of Italy : and to pro- 
duce, at length, his Rinaldo, and Jerusalem Delivered z those noble 
compositions of the epick muse, which have given him an imperish, 
able name. Besides these immortal 1 asso wrote the almost 
equally celebrated dramatick pasto m of Aminta; the Seven 
Days of the Creation of the World; the Tragedy of Torrismond; 
and many other works: the whole of which were printed at Florence, 
in the year 1724, in six folio volumes! comprehending all that had dei 
written for and against his chief work, Jerusalem Delivered. 
Voltaire says, that no man was ever born with a greater genius than 
Tasso, and more qualified for epick poetry : yet his life proved a chain 
of miseries. He suffered want, exile, and imprisoninent. Even his 
i ee e glory, that chimerical comfort in real calamities, was con- 
ested; and, at last, when his merit began to overcome envy, when 
was ready to receive ; honour of being crowned with laurel in the 
capitol of Rome, as Petrarch had formerly been; though with less 


$ 


merit, and which at that time was as glorious, as now. it is ridiculous; 


he died on the oy ny preceding the intended celebtity. 55 "# 
Tasso, who had only attained his fifty-first year, Tinted this life 
on the 24th of April 1594; - The pope ordered him a magnificent fu- - 
r the 


neral; and a reward was offered fo best epitaph. Many were de- 
livered; and the judges found it difficult to decide; when a young man 


S presented the followih simple inscription : 
©, ___  . TORQUATE -TAssI OSSA. £ | „ 
This was instantly preferred by all the judges. 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. © 

THE celebrated Sir William Temple was born at London, in 1629. 
Educated, from his earliest infancy, under the immediate care of his 
uncle, Dr. Hammond; at the age of seventeen, he went to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, where the learned Cudworth was his tutor. On 
quitting the university, he travelled into France, Holland, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe, and acquired a thorough knowledge of the French 
and Spanish languages. £ | 

After his return to we in 1654, he married a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Osborne; and, during the usurpation of Cromwell, lived pri- 
vately in Ireland, — his literary talents, and devoting all his 
leisure to philosophical and historical pursuits. ; 

At the Restoration, he became a member of parliament in the sister 
kingdom; and, being invited by Charles II. to reside in England, his 
abilities, as well as his integrity, were universally recognized. Sir Wil- 
liam was, indeed, a most able statesman; and so well pleased were the 
Dutch with his negociations, that they expressed, in a letter to his so- 
vereign, their very high sense of his capacity and conduct. But he no 
Sooner perceived the too powerful interest of the French party at the 
English court, than he solicited his immediate dismission ; àssuring the 
king, that he had resolved to wear away the remainder of his life as a 

— private subject, without ever more interfering with publick affairs. 

Twenty years of his life, had, indeed, already been devoted to the 
service of his country; and he felt himself entitled to pass the remain- 
der of his days in a state of ease and gt weg 

He now divided his time between his library and his garden: and, 
during his long seclusion from 2 life, was frequently visited by 
King William, ee rofited by his advice. . 

As a writer, Sir William Temple has claims to attention, for several 
able performances. His Observations on the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, is a valuable production, written not merely from specu- 
lation, but in consequence of an actual survey; his Memoirs form a 

entertaining and interesting work; and his Miscellanea consist of 
ten pleasing Essays on literary and political topicks. 
rson of Sir William Temple was remarkably handsome; but 
it must not be concealed, that he was splenetick, and had a mind too 
much tinctured by vanity. Bishop Burnet, indeed, has depicted him 
in very dark colours; but the bishop's censures probably had their origin 
in our author's philosophical sentiments concerning religion. 

He died at Moor Park, near Farnham, in Surry, about the close of 

the year 1700, being then in his seventy-second year. | 
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JAMES THOMSON. 
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THIS amiable poet, the son of a Scotch minister, was born at Ednam, 


September 7, 1700. He received his education at Jedburgh, which he 
notices with fondness in his Autumn, and was from thence removed 
to Edinburgh. He was intended for the church, but indulged his love 
of the Muses; and, at length, having performed an exercise in verse, 
the Professor of Divinity thought proper to censure him for the splen- 
dour of his diction. 

Disgusted with such professors, and resigning all hopes of ecclesi- 
astical dignity, he resolved to be a poet, and to try his fortune in London. 
oy Situation, on arriving in the metropolis, is forcibly. displayed by 

r. Johnson; who says, that his first want was of a pair of shoes. 
Nor did he possess any other property than his Winter. For this he 
obtained a low price from the bookseller; and it was long before that 
sublime poem could find readers. So discouraging are the first attempts 
of a juvenile poet ! 

But his merit became conspicuous, on the completion of his plan: 
and the performance of his tragedies, if they made no very considerable 
addition to his fame, at least served to improve his finances. 


Invited to make the tour of Europe with the Honourable Charles 


Talbot, he there contemplated the scenes of ancient freedom. This pro- 
duced his very copious poem on Liberty; of which himself entertained the 
most favourable hopes: but, notwithstanding several brilliant passages, 
it seems to have been universally neglected. | 

After the death of his patron, he enjoyed the protection and bounty 
of Frederick Prince of Wales; who appears to have been the general 
2 of men of genius. A very rare instance, in the annals of the 
nglish princes ! 3 i | 

he last piece which helived to publish, was his Castle of Indolencez 
a delightful imitation of Spenser, which must rank next to his Season3s 
but it can never attain to their popularity, because it is more addressed 
to the lovers of the higher 1 | | 

He died on the 27th of August 1748. : 

Thomson lived latterly at Richmond, in a philosophical indepen» 
dence; and, though a poet, left sufficient to pay his debts, besides 
something to testif his affection to his family. He was one of the most 
amiable 3 literature can boast: and his chief work, the Seasons, 
addressed to all classes of readers, from the force and glow of it's de- 
scriptions, the tenderness and humanity of it's sentiments, it's domestick 
occurrences, and originality of genius, is indisputably the most popular 
poem in the English language. | 
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SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 
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THIS famous English painter, descended from an ancient and very 
respectable family, in Dorsetshire, was born at his father's seat, in : 
that county, in the year 1676. The family estate, however, being 
Shortly afterwards sold, the youth was placed, by his uncle, the cele- 
brated Sydenham, with a painter of very moderate abilities; under 

whom, however, by his indefatigable attention, and great natural 

taste, he in a short time made prodigious progress in the art. His 
extraordinary merit soon reached Queen Anne; who not only em- 
ployed him to paint, in the dome of St. Paul's cathedral, the history 
of that Apostle, and many other publick works, but also constituted 
him ber principal painter. | | 

The encouragement which he met with from her * rd as well 
as from the roBfility and gentry, added to uncommon diligence in his 
profession, soon enabled him to repurchase and materially improve the 
family estate; and he was also elected into parliament, and became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. But neither wealth, nor honours, pre- 
vented him from exerciſing his pencil. His genius embraced the 
entire art: and, though history, and particularly allegory, seems to 
have been his forte, he was little less expert, and excellent, in portrait, 
in landscape, and even in architecture. g ; : 

Such, indeed, was the celebrity which he had acquired, by his paint- 
ings, at St. Paul's, Hampton Court, and Greenwich Hospital—at 
which last place his chef d œuvre is to be seen that he received from 
George II. the honour of knighthood. Losing, however, with his friend 
dir Christopher Wren, his publick employments, in consequence of 
the politicks of that period, the sense of such unjust treatment is sup- 
posed to have preyed on his spirits; and, though he afterwards comi- 
nued to amuse himself by painting easel- pictures, he died in 1732, at 
the age of 56, in the place where he was horn. ; 

Sir James Thornhill left a son, who had a considerable share of his 

father's professional merit; as well as a daughter, married to the cele- 

brated Hogarth. This union had been a stolen one; and, for several 
months, Hr James remained irreconcileable: but Lady Thornbill, . 


who appears to have favoured the match, having procured some of 
 Hogarth's pictures of the Harlot's Progress, laid them in her husband's 

way; and, on his enquiring eagerly about them, informed him that 

they were his $0n-in-law's. This produced a reconciliation 3 and, * 
though Sir James observed, on the occasion, that such an artist could 5 
not want any portion, he acted with much generosity to the young 

couple, and treated them very affectionately. | 
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ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 
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THIS learned and pious prelate was born in 1630, at Hallifax, in 
Vorkshire, where his father was a considerable clothier. He was sent to 
Cambridge in 1647, and acquired great skill in the learned languages. 

His first religious impressions were taken from the puritans ; But Chil- 
lingworth's Religion of Protestants gave his mind the bias it ever after 
held. He brought over more non-conformists to the communion of the 


church of England than any other divine. 


— 


When he printed his first sermon, he was still among the dissenters; 
at least, as an auditor, His first office in the church, after the Re- 
storation, was that of a curacy, at Cheshunt, in 1661. His merit was 
more known when he became preacher to the Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
Our worthy divine never seems to have been solicitous of preferment; 


but his friends were by no means inattentive to his interests. 


He became Dean to the cathedral of Canterbury in 1672; and, in 1676, 
converted the Earl of Shrewsbury from the Romish to the Protestant 
persuasion. Neither Charles II. nor James II. of course, were friends 


to Tillotson, 


On the accession of King William and Queen Mary, he became a 
great favourite at court. His patron, th: Earl of Shrewsbury, was now 
Secretary of state. The refusal of Archbishop Sancroft to acknowledge 
the late established government, made his majesty fix on Dean Tillot. 
son for the see of Canterbury: but our divine had no other ambition, 
than = og his deanery for that of St. Paul's; which was readily 
nted, in 1689. EY 

T Ki William found it necessary to press on him the acceptance of 
the ee of Canterbury; for Tillotson had the greatest reluctance possible 
to this dignity. Although his life had been blameless, he well knew 
the archiepiscopal see would expose him to the envenomed attacks of 
the opposite party. At length, however, he submitted to the king's 
desire; and was consecrated in April 1691. 

He had scarcely been inducted, when the falsest calumnies were spread 

inst him. He bore every thing with exemplary piety and resigna- 
tion. On a bundle of libellous publications, found after his death, he 
had put this inscription—* These are libels. I pray God forgive the 
& writers; I do.“ Fhese works hurt his health more than his reputa- 
tion. He did not long zurvive his advancement; and died, with a calm 
resignation, on the xoth of December 1694, aged fifty-six. 
Sermons of Tillotson were highly admired. He displays ge 

sense, strong reasoning, and a copiousness of diction; yet his stile is 
too diffuse, and often too mean for the refinement of the present day. 
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SIR ANTHONY VANDYREE. 


THIS illustrious painter was born at Antwerp, in 1599, and received 
the first lessons of his art from the celebrated Rubens. He exhibited, in 


his youth, strong indications of future genius. During his residence 


with Rubens, he painted a great number of portraits; and particularly 
the face of his magter's wife, which was highly esteemed. He after- 
wards travelled to Italy, and there studied the beautiful colouring of the 
Venetian school. 
On his return to Flanders, he displayed a manner of painting so na- 
ys and noble, that he rivalled Titian; and excelled that great man in 
is portraits. = ; 
he historical pieces of Vandyke obtained great celebrity : but his 
intings after life proved $0 lucrative, that he devoted himself to the 
ss zublime department of the art. 
For this purpose, he travelled to various foreign courts. \ 

Invited by Cardinal Richelieu to France, after a short stay, he passed 
over to England. Charles I. was his admirer; he knighted a N- 
Sioned him. The nobility and gentry followed the royal example, which 
Spread abroad his portraits in great numbers. Vandyke has shewn 
his gratitude, by various fine pictures of the unfortunate monarch. 

Latterly, his reputation was so universal, and his profits were so con- 
Siderable, that he frequently ran over his portraits with rapidity, and 
3 them slightly. He was now secure of pleasing, and profited 


the publick ardour. When he was accused of negligence, he re- 


8 I worked a long time for reputation; I now work for my 
© kitchen.” 

He was surrounded by all that genius can sigh for. He married one 
of the beauties of the 2 court, the daughter of the Earl of Gowry ; 
and lived in the splendid magnificence of a prince, rather than that of 
a painter, 

n the decline of life, he was desirous of immortalizing his name by 2 
grand effort. He went to Paris, in hopes of painting the Louvre; but 
was 8 He returned to England, and proposed to make 
cartoons for the Banquetting House at Whitehall: the subject was to 
have been, the Institution of the Garter. For this he asked the kin 
eight thousand pounds. While he was in treaty for a less sum, he di 
of the gout, at the age of forty- two. 

Vandyke was the most eminent scholar of Rubens. Du Fresnoy says, 
that © he even excelled him in the delicacy of his colouring; and in his 


« cabinet pieces; but his guſto in the designing part was nothing 


tc better than that of Rubens. 
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[THIS universal genius—a poet and an historian, a philosopher and A 1 * + 
wit—was born at Paris, on the 2oth of February 1694; and lived to the b | 
age of 85, notwithstanding his life had at his birth been despaired of, and * & 


he passed this protracted period of human gxistence in the most constant 
studies. In his earliest compositions he displayed great facility of genius 3 
and his very promising abilities were cherished by Ninon de L Enclos, 
who bequeathed him two thousand livres for the purchase of a library. 
In 1718, his first tragedy, — — was represented with the . 
most brilliant success. His satirfeal talents, however, procured him a 
residence in the Bastile; where he sketched his celebrated epick poem, 
the Henriade. Scarcely liberated from this literary mquisition, before 
he was again threatened with it's prosecution; he abandoned his native 
country, and arrived in London, where he was most favourably received. 
In England, his singular prosperity commenced; and to Englishe 
men he was ever partial, His Henriade is dedicated to Queen Caroline; 
and he even wrote the dedication in our 1 | 
During his residence in this country, he familiarized his taste to our 
best authors, imitated them in his own writings, and introduced them ta 
the notice of the French nation. Pope and Sir Isaac Newton were alike. 
indebted to him: but he had the hardiness to attack the writings of our 
immortal Shakspeare, which it is evident he never thoroughly understood. 
He returned to France in 1728; and chiefly resided at Paris, till 17463 
when he accepted an invitation from the King of Prussia, with a pension 
of 22,000 livres. The quarrel between Voltaire and the great Frederick 
is better known than the cause. Disgusted, however, with his splendid 
servitude, and not permitted to return to Paris, he retired to the village of 
Ferney, in the neighbourhood of Geneva ; which then contained only 
about fifty peasants, but soon became, under his auspices, the residence 
of 1200 persons. 5 : ES : 
Instead of dying peaceably in this retirement, like a true philosopher, his 
excessive vanity intrigued for his return to Paris; where he fell a victim 
to that agitation of mind which a public coronation of him occasioned. 
The character of Voltaire includes the most striking contrast. He 
was humane, and malevolent; a philosopher, and an enthusiast; adu- 
Jative, and satirical; avaricious, and liberal. He united the modesty 
of a sage, with the vanity of a man of the world. He was, at once, 
an e and a Diogenes. a | 
As an historian, he is but an agreeable romancer; as a philosopher, 
he is impious. It is, alone, as a wit, and a splendid poet, that he 
stands unrivalled. 5 


EDMUND WALLER, ESQ. 


THE poet Waller, one of the earliest reſiners of English verse, was 
born March 3, 160 $2, 8t Coleshill, in the county of Hertford, He was 
the son of Robert 


the celebrated Hampden; and his father, dying while he was an infant, 
left him a yearly income of 45001, 
He was educated at Eton, from whence he went to King's College, 
Cambridge; and is said to have represented the boraugh of Amersham 
in parliament soon after he had attained his sixteenth year, At eighteen, 
he produced his admired poem on the Prince's Escape at St. Andero. 
Though our poet was so extremely rich, he e additional wealth, 
by marrying a great heiress in the city; and, 
five and twenty, he long cherished a poetical passion for Lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, whom he has rendered 
immortal by the celebrated name of Sacharissa. But the language of 
ry is too artificial for genuine love; and the lips are generally more 
persuasive than the pen. The flattering verses of Waller she no doubt 
vastly admired; but she gave her hand to the Earl of Sunderland. 
Our poet's political life must be collected from the history of the 
tempestuous times in which he lived. In the variable scenes of those 
days, he was no inconsiderable actor; and, like a true actor, he per- 
formed many parts. He opposed the court, in 1640; and, in 1 
having been detected in a plot to reduce the city of London for the king, 
though he saved his life, he was fined 10,0001. and compelled to retire 


into France, where he spent 2 part of his fortune. Having obtained 
a pardon, he returned to En 


well. At the Restoration, he was patronized by Charles II. 
Dr. Johnson says —“ It is not possible to read, without some con- 


% tempt and indignation, poems of the same author, ascribing the 


4 highest degree of power and piety to Charles I. then transferring the 
4 same and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to 


4c take the crown, and then congratulating Charles II. on his reco- 


« vered right. 


At the age of eighty, on the accession of James II. in 1685, Waller 
was returned member of parliament for Saltasb, in Cornwall. 
He died of the dropsy, October 21, 1687, at Beaconsfield, in the 
county of Bucks, where he had resided many years. 

Much of Waller's reputation arose from the softness and smoothness 
of his numbers. Elegance and gaiety are the general characteristicks 
of his poetry: yet his verses are not always free from expletives, and 

they are sometimes even defective in harmony. | 
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A Character at once eminently good and great, is presented in Dr. 
Isaac Watts, who was born Jul 17, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
father kept a boarding- school. He was the eldest of nine children; and, 
from his infancy, attached to books. At four years of age, he commenced 
Latin. Mr. Pinhorn, maggere$#he free-school at Southampton, afterwards 

instructed him in the other learned languages; and such was his profi- 
ciency under this gentleman, that a subscription was proposed for his 
support at one of our universities. He resolved, however, to take his 
lot with the dissenters. Such he was, says Dr. Johnson, “ as every 
& Christian church would rejoice to have adopted,” Accordingly, in 
1690, he studied at an academy under Mr. Rowe; where he had for his 
fellow-students, Dr. Morte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam, and 
Mr. Hughes, the poet. His exercises at this academy displayed a most 
uncommon degree of philosophical and theological knowledge. 
At the age of twenty, he returned to his father's house, where he 
spent two years in study and devotion. He then became tutor to the 
30n of Sir. John Hartopp; and, being chosen assistant to Dr, Chauncey, 
preached his first sermon on the day that ushered in his twenty-fifth year. 
After succeeding Dr. Chauncey, he was reduced by a dangerous ill- 
ness to so weak a state, that the congregation appointed him an assist- 
ant: but his health gradually returning, he again performed the duty till 
1712, when a violent fever brought on him a feebleness from which he 
never Sn recovered, In this calamitous state, Sir Thomas Abney 
Invited him to his house; where he experienced every attention that re- 
spe& could inspire, animated by the purest friendship. Sir Thomas died 
in about eight years; but Dr. Watts remained with the lady and her 
daughters to the end of his life, being a period of thirty-six years. 
During all this time he. continued the teacher of a congregation, and 
occasionally enriched the world with his various works: of which, 
says Dr. Johnson, © it is difficult to read a page, without learning, or at 
& ſeast wishing, to be better. The attention is caught by indirect in- 
ce gtruction, and he that sat down only to reason is on a sudden com- 
<« pelled to pray. His Logick has been received into our universities; 
and his Improvement of the Mind should be recommended to every 
youth. As a poet, he was certainly respectable, if not Freat; his Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs for Children are absolutely inimitable. He died of a 
- gradual decay, November 25, 1748, in the seventy- fifth year of his age. 
To sum up his character, in two words, he was a CHRISTIAN Pi- 
LOSOPHER this comprehends all that is truly valuable, for it denotes 
that he was wise and good. : 
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. PAUL WHITEHEAD. 
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THE fatality that too often attends the poetical character, with which 
pony is proverbial, damped early in life the opinions of the unforta- 
ate Paul Whitehead, and prevented him from soaring to those heights 
which his genius might otherwise have attained, His father was a re- 
spectable tradesman in the city of Bondon; where he was born on St. 
Paul's day; and it was from this circumstance that he derived his 
christian name. | Re. F 
Bora a poet, he may be truly said to have © lisped in numbers :“ 

for he had no sooner learned the use bf a pen, thin all his letters to 
his relations were not only written in rhyme; but gave early, by their 
sentiments as well as dition; strong proofs of the presence of genius 
well worth the culture. | 

After receiving a very excellent education, being originally designed 
for business by his friends, they pe 4 placed him with a mercer 

in the city; but he afterwards studied the law in the Temple. His mis- 

fortunes commenced early in life; for, having become acquainted with 
Fleetwood the player, he was ee. on to join him in a bond for 
2 in consequence of which he was for several years cruelly cons 
ned in the Fleet prison. | ; 
The first productions by which he acquired any poetical fame; wert 
the State Dunces, and the Manners ; the former written in 1733, and 
the latter in 1738: in both which he evinces a patriotick mind, and 
even discovers a marked preference for republicanism. In 1747, he 
published Honour, a satire; and, the following year, the Gymnasiad, 
a mock heroick poem, to ridicule the brutal practice of boxing. This 
last production was published in three books, addressed to the most 
puissant and invincible Broughton, the champion of this order. He 
wrote a considerable number of songs, epigrams, andother light pieces 
of poetry ti but, if he composed any longer works, they were destroyed 
in the general conflagration of his papers, on the third day precedin 
his death, which he is said to have wet bg in burning the whole of 
his manuscripts ; when, too, it is supposed, could he have called in his 
published poems, they would all likewise have intallibly experienced 
the same fate. \ | 

He had latterly been patronized by Lord Le Despenser; to whom he 
made the singular bequest of his heart. It was accordingly deposited, 
with a zeal expressive of it's acknowledged value, ina hanusome marble 
vase, sculptured for that purpose, and carefully kept at his Lordship's 
ſeat, West Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire ; where, probably, it is 
still preserved. ö a 
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GENERAL WOLFE: 
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MAJ} On General James Wolfe, one of our most heroick country- 
men, in the fields of military renown, was the son of Lieutenant 
| General Edward Wolfe, of Westerham, in Kent; where this illustrious 
. warrior was born in January 1726, Who appears to have received, from 
nature, all the requisites of a ym military character. His comprehen- 
sion was amazingly quick and clear, his judgment deep and penetrating, . 
and his memory retentive. His constitutional courage was not only 
uniform and daring to excess ; but he possessed that higher order of 
- magnanimity, distinguished by fortitude, perseverance, and activity 
of mind, which no danger could deter, and no difficulties obstruct. In 
temper, though remarkable lively, he was not passionate; and, with a 
spirit of the truest independence, he was free from pride. He was pro- 
fusely generous, benevolent, and charitable, and nobly disdainful of 
0 every little art that leads to the accumulation of riches. With him, the 
| deserving soldier was sure to be rewarded, the unfortunate one to be re- 
lieved. His attachments were warm and constant; his deportment was 
Fr and unreserved; and his manners were gentle, conciliating, and 
KInd. 

e e embraced the profession of arms, at the battle of La 
Feldt, when scarcely twenty, he exerted himself in so masterly a man- 
ner as to obtain the highest encomiums; and, during the whole of that 
war, was present at every engagement, and never passed undistinguished. 

In 1759, when he had just returned from his brilliant atchievements at 
Louisbourg, the late Earl of Chatham wisely selected him to command | 
the important expedition against „ With skill and valour that 7 
nothing could surpass, he formed and executed that great and dangerous : 
plan, which drew out the French to their defeat, and rendered him the 

conqueror of Canada. Within the graspof victory, however, he received 
a ball through his wrist, which he immediately wrapped up, and conti- 
nued to animate his troops as if nothing had happened ; but, a few mi- 
nutes afterwards, a second ball, passing through his body, obliged him 
to be carried off a small distance in the rear. There fainting in the 
last agonies, he was suddenly called back to life, by the sound of 
« They run!” When anxiously enquiring—* Who run?” and be- 
ing answered—*< The French.” — © Thank God!” he fervently 5 
eried; I die contented!” and almost instantly expired. | 

Never fell an officer more heloved His loss was lamented not only 
by the army, but by the nation; and, being brought to England, he 
was interred with all military honours in Westminster Abbey; where 
a magnificent monument was gratefully erected to his memory, 
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AN interesting picture of transitory greatness is afforded to the world; 
in the history of Thomas Wolsey. | 
This 7 prelate was the son of a butcher, at Ipswieh, in the 
county of Suffolk, where he wis born in 1471. From this lowly situa- 
tion he emerged, more by the persevering efforts of a lofty ambition than 
by the extraordinary splendour of his talents, which were certainly greats 
till he acquired the combined dignities of Archbishop of York, Chan- 
tellor of land, Cardinal Priest of St. Cicily, and Pope's te, 
At once the favourite and the prime-minister of Henry VIII. he long 
nourished that unbounded lust of power, as well as concupiscencez. 
which disgrated the reign of this despotick monarch. The King and 
his minister were both alike calculated to exalt the dignity of their high 
stations, by the ostentatious display of apparent magnificence and 
splendour, and to debase them by the actual gratifications of mean 


and An vice. 1 | 
The Cardinal was avaricious; and he had all the pride of a Dunstan; 
without any of that haughty churchman's austerity of virtue. His cupi- 
dity and ambition rendered him an easy prey, alternately; to the courts of 
rance and of Rome; and their influence was thus extended to the pre- 
judice of his 83 and consequently to that of his country. | 
On the death of Pope Leo, Wolsey even aspired to the papal domi- 
nion; and again, when Adrian VI. died, made a second 3 1 
become Pope. These sanguine expectations, however, were defeated a 
and, in the affair of the King's divorce from Catharine, having refu 22 85 
wo wade farther, he fell under his majesty's displeasure. The great seal 
was demarided; his goods were all seized to the King's use; and him- 
self arrested for high- treason. On his way to London, affected by the 
sense of his disgrace, he fell sick at the Earl of Shrewsbury's; whence, 
by slow degrees, he reached as far as Leicester. It is by some thought, 
that he there put an end to his miserable life, by swallowing poison. 
He died November 29, 1530; regretting, in his last moments, that he 
had not served. God with the same fi = as he had served his King. 
Wolsey, it must be confessed, displayed much want of magnanimity, 
and was unworthy of his acquired greatness: yet he was the cherisher 
of science and the arts. His schemes for the ion of learnin 
were noble: as appears from the lectures which he founded at Oxford; 
his college, now Christ Church; and his school at Ipswich. 
Many remains of his magnificent ideas in architecture are still extantz . 
* even the water for his palace at Hampton Court was conducted by lead 
pipes across the bed of the River Thames, from a fine spring in Surrey. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


THIS great architect, was born on the 29th of October 1632, at East- 
 Knoyle, in Wiltshire, of which place his father was rector. Before he 
was sixteen, the advancement he made in mathematical learning, at 
the university of Oxford, has been considered as prodigious. In 1657, 
He read admirable Lectures on Astronomy at Gresham College; and, in 
1658, not only solved the problem proposed by the great Bascal to 
all the English mathematicians, but returned another to the French 
mathematicians, of which they never could furnish any solution. 
He attained to such eminent skill in architecture, that he was 
from Oxford, by Charles II. to assist Sir John Denham as surveyor 
general of his majesty's works. In 1663, he was one of the first Fellows 
of the Royal Society, after the grant of their charter. g 
In 1665, he travelled to France; and it is evident, from his Letters, 
that he surveyed every structure with the studious eye of a critick. After 
the fire of London, he drew an admired Plan for a new City; but pri- 
vate disputes hindered this publick benefit from taking place. 
In 1668, he succeeded Sir John Denham as surveyor general of his 
majesty's works; and, in 1677, finished the Monument, which has 
been compared with the celebrated columns of antiquity. : 
In 1680, he became President of the Royal Society; and, in 168r, 
r his most beautiful structure, the church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook. It was in 1710, that he finished his more magnificent one, 
that of St. Paul's Cathedral. He was also long employed in erefting a | 
variety of other churches and public edifices. 5 : 2 | 
Sir Christopher was twice married, to ladies of family, and sat in a> 
| two parliaments: but was removed from the office of surveyor gent 1 ; 
| in the eighty-sixth year of his age; a gircumstance which reſſects no 
t honour on the court. In coming from his country house, at 
ampton, he contracted a cold; of which he died, in 1723, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety - one. 3 
His private charaQer was extremely amiable. As an architect, his 
learning was great, and his invention fertile: his discoveries as a ma- 
atician were numerous. He never printed any of his works, though 
some have been published by his friends This excelling artist does not 
derive his glory from his publications, so much as from the numerous 
edifices which adorn our metropolis; and which are productions that 
hourly attract the 2 even of the most inattentive. | 
His remains were deposited in a vault under the dome of St, Paul's, 
where there is this appropriate inscription— | 
Lector, si monumentum requiri:, 
Circumspice. 
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EDWARD YOUNG, one of our greatest poets, and most eminent 
divines, was born at Upham, near Winchester, in 1 1681 his father 
afterwards Dean of Sarum, being then rector of that place. 

From Winchester school he went to Oxford, in 1703. The Epistle 


to Lord Lansdowne, in 1212, hes been called his first poetical flightz 


but it is certain that he Had long before Written his celebrated Last 5 
The tragedy of e in 17193 and his dramatick chef 
d'œuvre, the Revenge, in 1721. His 8atires, under the title of the Uni- 
versal Passion, were first published collectively in 1728. luis year, 
having just entered into orders, he was appointed chaplain to George II. 
and withdrew the Brothers, then in rehearsal, from the stage. d 
In July 1730, he was presented to the rettory of Wellwyn, in Hert- 
fordshirez and, in May 1731, married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter 
of the Earl of Litchfield, and widow ot Colonel Lee. By this lady 
he had a son, to whom Frederick Prince of Wales was godfather. 
Lady Young died in 1741; her death being probably hastened by the 
decease of an amiable daughter, one of her three children by Colonel 
Lee, and who had been just married, at the age of seventeen, to the 
Honourable Mr. Temple, son of Lord Palmerston, who soon follow= 
ed his beloved bride. Mr. and Mrs, Temple are the supposed Phi- 
lander and Narcissa, in the Night Thoughts; which inimitable and im- 
mortal work probably owes it's execution, if not it's origin, to Dr, 
Young's keen sense of these calamities. 1 ; 

In 1753, the Brothers were at-length permitted to appear on the stage, 
that he might be enabled to give a thousand pounds to the Society for 
the Propagatien of the Gomes and, at the close of the following year, 
he produced his interesting little work, the Centaur not Fabulous, 

ike all men willing to retire from the world, he found the world 


quite as willing to retire from him. His mom talents procured him no 


preferment till 1761; when, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed 
clerk of the closet to the Princess Dowager of Wales. This situation he 
enjoyed during the remainder of his life, which terminated in April 1763. 

Dr. Johnson says, that the numbers of Dr, Young are ** sometimes 
£ smooth, and sometimes rugged; his style is sometimes concatenated, 
C and sometimes abrupt; sometimes diffusive, and sometimes concise, 
It is curious, that he afterwards remarks of our poet, ** antithe:1s is bis 
* favourite.” Alas! how imperfect are we all! How eager to pluck the 
mote out of our neighbour's eye, how prone to neglect the beam in our 
on! „But, cliche Johnson, „with all his faults, he was a man of 


« genius, and a poet.“ He was still more, for he was a devout christian. | 
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